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PREFACE 


Sin I have spent eighty years of my life in this world, I am 
considerably familiar with much of what is found here. But at times 
I come across ways, views, and actions which are surprisingly novel 
to me. The surprises they give me are both pleasant and unpleasant. 
When they are benefits, they are pleasant, but when they are injuries, 
they are unpleasant. And their sources are both friends and foes. 
These surprises have given me material for my short stories. 


I am aware of the fact that what surprises one may not surprise 
another as there are individual differences between us. It is to these 
differences that the psychologist A. N. Whitehead draws our attention 
in his remark, though there is a little exaggeration in it: “We are the 
inhabitants of the islands surrounded by an impassable sea where 
you are forever you, and I I.” So, it is quite possible that what I 
find surprising may not appear surprising to some readers of mine. 
However, I believe they too will find many interesting facts in these 
narratives. 


Dr Brahma Dutta Sharma 


YES, MY POSITION WAS VULNERABLE 


arayana’s voice was awfully low indicating that he had grown 

terribly weak. I had phoned to him to propose that we would go 
together to the Vice Chancellor’s office to attend the meeting called by 
the latter. Narayana told me he was suffering from diarrrhoea and was 
going to toilet every fifteen minutes. 

“T would have liked to attend the meeting but what can I do now? 
I am not in a position to leave my residence. I would not have taken 
my weakness into consideration if I had not been going to toilet so 
frequently,” said he. 

The Vice Chancellor had called a meeting of the apex body 
constituted to ensure smooth functioning in the University. The 
meeting had been called to chalk out policies and programmes for 
the ensuing session. The body included the Directors of the two 
Campuses of the University, the Deans of all the five Faculties and 
the Chief Proctors of both the Campuses. Since I expected the body 
to take decisions having far-reaching consequences I wanted all 
my well-wishers to attend it. After all I, as Director of the Lake City 
Campus, was expected to implement all the resolutions of the body 
both in letter and in spirit. It is easy to decide which task should be 
assigned to whom, but it is difficult to make those people accomplish 
the tasks, especially in the environment wherein people play politics. 

Narayana’s expressing his inability to attend the meeting 
disconcerted me not a little. However, his description of his ailment 
made it an imperative on me to bear with his absence, and, at the same 
time, to call on him and to help him get adequate medical aid at the 
earliest. After all he was one of the Deans working with me. And I 
valued his sympathies in the real sense of the term. 

When I reached Narayana’s residence I found him in a state of 
despondency. Diarrhoea usually does that to patients. So I advised 
Narayana not to worry and to start chewing cumin seeds. Narayana 
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readily agreed and asked the lady attending on him to go to his 
kitchen and bring him a few grains of cumin. She did that and he 
started chewing the grains. We started chatting in a leisurely way as I 
was not in a hurry and wanted to see the effect of the cumin seeds on 
his diarrhoea. Our chatting continued for about half an hour. Then I 
asked Narayana whether he would like to go to attend the meeting, 
and he said he would. I said he should have with him twenty to 
twenty-five grams of cumin seeds so that he might go on chewing 
them for an hour or so. He agreed and asked the lady attending on 
him to give him twenty grams of cumin seeds. 

The meeting lasted two hours. Narayana went on munching the 
cumin seeds all this while. And he did not go to the toilet during this 
period even once. I asked him at the end of the meeting how he was 
feeling. 

He replied, “You seem to have cast a spell on these seeds!” 

That meant Narayana’s diarrhoea had been considerably 
restricted. When Narayana was back home, I advised him to eat one 
or two pomegranates. He told me that he relished pomegranate juice 
very much. I told him that he was free to consume pomegranate in 
whatever form he liked. The next day he told me he was fine and 
completely free from the ailment. I thanked God. 

When I got respite from my heavy duties as Director of the 
Campus after a month or so I phoned to Narayana just out of courtesy 
and asked him what he was busy with. This time too I found him 
speaking in a very low voice. He said that he was again unwell and 
had been ailing for four days. I asked him what the ailment was. 

“Tt —hic —is —hic -hiccups — hic — I hiccup — hic — every — hic --second 
--hic — my —hic — stomach — hic — is —hic-- aching—hic — very —hic-- 
badly —hic” said he. 

He was hiccupping after every word he spoke. Nay, sometimes he 
hiccupped even in its middle. I had expected him to tell me that he was 
hale and hearty. Usually a man who has had an attack of an ailment 
and has recovered on practising a lot of abstinence is quite careful for 
weeks, if not for months, in choosing his dishes with the result that he 
begins to feel healthier than he was before the ailment. I had expected 
some information of this kind when I phoned to Narayana. But to my 
utter dismay Narayana was suffering from hiccups! 

When I reached Narayana’s house he told me he was under the 
treatment of Dr. Pant at the moment. Earlier he had been under the 
treatment of Dr. Mowar. Dr. Pant and Dr. Mowar were regarded 
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as the most knowledgeable allopathic doctors of the town. On the 
question as to which of them was better there was no uniformity of 
opinions. Dr. Pant, Narayana informed me, had been treating him 
with medicines and injections for two days and if the ailment was not 
controlled that day, Dr. Pant would resort to surgery. 

“Surgery for hiccups?” asked I. “It is a minor ailment and can be 
easily cured with herbal medicines.” 

“When medicines and injections fail doctors turn to surgery,” said 
Narayana. 

“Why do you not consult some homeopath now?” suggested I. 

“Homeopathy and Ayurveda take a long time to cure a patient. 
They move very slowly. They are meant for those who cannot afford 
to spend much on treatment. Since I have money in plenty, why 
should I waste my time in getting a slow treatment?” said Narayana. 

“Ts that so?” asked I. 

“T think this ailment has been caused by pomegranate juice. I did 
nothing new. Since you told me pomegranate juice was very conducive 
for the health of the bowels I started drinking it daily regularly. But 
since it stimulates cold it might have caused inflammation in my 
intestines and that must have caused this ailment of hiccups,” said he. 

I took two or three seconds to understand that Narayan was casting 
the blame of his ailment on me. First, I refused to believe my ears and 
told myself that Narayana would never blame me for any of his ailments. 
After all I had been behaving as a sincere friend helping Narayana in all 
sincerity selflessly. But why would my ears misinform me? 

“Is it pomegranate juice that has done this mischief?” asked I. I 
wanted to reassure myself that my ears had not misinformed me. 

“Yes, since pomegranate is, medically speaking, cold in nature, it 
must have caused inflammation in the intestines and that inflammation 
might have caused this ailment of hiccups,” said Narayana. 

So my ears had not misheard Narayana. And they had not 
misinformed me. Narayana actually believed that I had prescribed for 
him, medically speaking, a wrong medicine. I was in a state of dismay. 
I did not need any thanks for having taken care of a patient but I did 
not anticipate that I would be blamed for causing an ailment. There 
are a host of people who disregard the services you render to them. I 
am ready to cooperate with such people as I do not expect any return 
for what I do. But Narayana was laying the blame of his ailment at 
my door! I believed him to be a gentle-natured man. Was my estimate 
of Narayana wrong? I thought and thought. And then satori dawned 
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upon me: Narayana must have regarded me as an unqualified doctor. 
He must have deemed me a teacher of English illegitimately intruding 
into the field of medical science. 

Yes, in a way Narayana was not wrong. I had earned no medical 
degree and so I had no right to suggest remedies for ailments. My 
position was vulnerable. Yes it was really vulnerable. It was not 
Narayana’s fault. The fault was mine. Either I should have earned 
at least the degree of Bachelor of Medicine or should have refrained 
from making medical suggestions. 

I was feeling terribly guilty. And I did not know what to do. Or 
rather I did not know how to undo what I had done. Why had I not 
kept myself engaged in my own work that day? Why had I not spent 
my time in reading my books? Why had I resolved to spend it in 
taking care of a patient? 

At last I resolved to consult my neighbour Dr. Singh, another 
allopath. I asked him whether pomegranate juice would cause the 
ailment of hiccups. Dr. Singh unequivocally said that it would not. He 
added that pomegranate juice was a very healthful drink. I thanked 
God! 

The second day, when I was still in my official chamber inside 
the University premises, Narayana came to me. I asked him whether 
Dr. Pant’s treatment had done him any good. He said it hadn’t. “How 
much money have you spent on the treatment of your hiccups?” asked 
1. 

“Dr. Mowar’s treatment cost me something between seven and 
eight hundred rupees and Dr. Pant’s treatment cost me about two 
thousand rupees,” said Narayana. 

“Money does not matter as much as does the fact that there is no 
relief. The muscles of my stomach have begun to ache awfully as a 
consequence of my hiccupping,” added he. 

I was being tempted to reveal to Narayan the herbal medicine I 
knew but I did not reveal it. How could I? I did not want to make 
my position vulnerable once again. In Narayana’s eyes I was a person 
without a medical degree! 

“My suggestion is that before opting for a surgical treatment you 
should consult Dr. Yadava, the homeopath. Dr. Yadava is attracting 
crowds these days. And once I too consulted him and found his 
treatment very effectual,” said I. 

“All right. Let us proceed to his clinic now, in case you are free,” 
said Narayana. 
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“Yes, I have completed my work of today. We can go straight to 
his clinic as it is already 5 o’clock. 

Narayana described his ailment to Dr. Yadav in detail and also 
narrated how the ailment had originated and developed. Dr. Yadava 
administered one dose of medicine then and there. And then he gave 
Narayana two small bottles containing medicines in liquid form for 
further use. He administered another dose after about five minutes. 
For all this he charged eighty rupees. 

“Dr. Yadava, Mr. Narayana used to drink one glass of pomegranate 
juice almost every day. He has been doing so for a month or so. Has 
that juice done the mischief?” asked I. 

“No, no. Pomegranate juice is a very healthful drink. It can never 
cause hiccups,” replied Dr. Yadava.” Rather it would cure hiccups.” 

I do not know whether Narayana felt convinced or not, but I 
heaved a sigh of relief once again! 

We stayed with Dr. Yadava for about fifteen minutes. Then we left 
his clinic. When a few minutes later we reached the nearest cross-roads 
and I was on the point of saying goodbye to Narayana, he turned to 
me with a smiling face. 

“My hiccups have stopped! Dr. Yadava’s medicine has brought 
relief so fast! ” said Narayana. 

I thanked God once again. If Dr. Yadava’s treatment had not 
brought relief so fast Narayana could have treated my position again 
as vulnerable and would have made me a target of another attack. 

When I phoned to Narayana after a couple of days to know how 
he was, he told me he was fine. 

“I am absolutely hale and hearty. Much of the medicine that Dr. 
Yadava gave me has been left unused. I do not know what I should do 
with this,” said he. 


A CONSIDERATE ROBBER 


t was the second (or the third {?}) day of the month of Ramadan in 

July 2013. I left my house in Taiz (in Yemen) at about 10:00 a.m. as 
I wanted to go to Turba at my earliest. There was nobody on the part 
of the Wadi-al-Quadi road I was able to see and none of the shops 
was open. It was calm and quiet as if the town had been deserted 
and every house had been left unoccupied. For about fifteen minutes 
I was the only pedestrian on the road of Wadi-al-Quadi. When I was 
not far from the taxi-stand to which I was headed, a small mini-bus 
moving towards the stand stopped beside me and the driver invited 
me to board it. I said I was going just to the Turba taxi stand and that 
I would like to walk. 

“ Turba. Tal tal (= I am going to Turba. Get in),” said the driver. 

“Turba?” asked I. 

“Aiwa (= Yes),” said he. 

“ Kam floos (= How much money will you charge)?” asked I. 

“khams (=Five),” said he. 

The prevalent shared-taxi fare for a journey from Taiz to Turba 
in those days was one thousand Yemeni Rials. And it is an almost 
universally accepted trend that prices usually rise during the month 
of Ramadan. So I thought he was demanding five thousand Rials. 

“ Khams alf? La la (= Five thousand? No no). This is too much,” 
said I. 

“Mian (hundred),” said one of the two persons occupying the 
back seat. 

Since the man was demanding just half of the prevalent fare, I 
agreed to board the vehicle gladly. I took the seat beside the driver 
himself. The driver’s seat in Yemen is on the left side of the vehicle 
as the vehicles on roads there are made to keep to their right side, 
unlike India. So I was occupying the right side of the front seat while 
the driver was occupying its left side. When the vehicle was still on 
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the Wadi-al-Quadi road and the main road was about one hundred 
yards away, one of the two passengers asked the driver to stop the 
vehicle and when the vehicle stopped, he alighted from it and came 
at my window. When he was down on the road, he showed the driver 
a thousand Rial note saying that he did not have a fifty Rial note. The 
driver turned to me and asked me if Ihad the change for one thousand 
Rial note. 

“Sarf moghood? “(=Do you have the change for a one thousand Rial 
note?), asked he. 

I tried to recollect whether I had the change. It took me a few 
seconds to bring to my mind which kinds of notes I had in my purse. 
I had only two one-thousand-Rial notes and one or two one-hundred- 
Rial notes. So I said I did not have the change for a thousand Rial note. 
The driver refused to trust me and asked me to show him my purse. 
I did that. Immediately he took the whole money from my purse and 
started looking for money in my bag. I did not like this move of the 
driver and tried to open the window and alight from the vehicle. But 
the man standing outside did not let me open it. Nay, the driver thrust 
his hands into the pockets of my trousers too and took out even my 
mobile phone. 

It was at this point that I realized that he had robbed me of the 
whole of my money and my mobile phone too. I also realized that he 
had been pretending to search for the change for the one- thousand- 
Rial note and that actually they were a gang of robbers. I wanted to 
shout for help but there was nobody on the road for me to shout for. I 
also realized that if I shouted for help in English or in Hindi, nobody 
would understand my meaning and I did not know what to say in 
Arabic as in those days I had very meagre knowledge of Arabic. 

On the spur of the moment I laughed as loudly as I could in that 
state and said, “Saddiq, sarf mush maughood (= Friend, actually I do not 
have the change for a thousand Rial note).” I saw that the driver was 
still holding all my notes including the two one thousand Rial notes 
in his hand. I took them from his hand and hurriedly put them into 
my bag and turned to the window. This time I succeeded in opening 
the window and alighted from the vehicle. I had forgotten all about 
my mobile phone by this time and tried to move away as swiftly as 
I could. It was the driver who asked me loudly to collect from him 
my mobile phone. And I did. When I looked back after a few seconds 
the man standing at the window had re-boarded the vehicle and the 
vehicle was taking a U-turn. This made it clear that he was a part of 
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the gang and had only pretended to be paying the fare to the driver at 
the end of his journey. 

You may ask me as to why the driver allowed me to take my 
money back from him if he was a robber? I am of the opinion that this 
driver let me have my money back from him because he had seen that 
the money I had at that time was just enough for one trip to Turba. 
I believe he was considerate enough not to rob me of what I was 
immediately in need of. 


ANSOOR THE SQUEEZE 


he university was going to close for summer on the 14" of July 

2009. I had finished my teaching work as well as my evaluation 
work. I returned all the books of the library of the University and 
got the No-Dues certificate signed by the heads of all the relevant 
sections. On the 10" of July I reached the administrative section of 
the university to get papers for the exit-and-re-entry visa as well as 
the letter to Yemenia Airways for the air ticket to India. Ansoor the 
dealing official was delivering letters for the air tickets to the teachers 
from foreign countries. When it was my turn he said he had nothing 
for me. 

“Where is my letter to Yemenia Airways for the ticket?” asked I. 

“Sana’a,” said he. 

“Sana’a? What do you mean?” asked I. 

He said something in Arabic. I knew little Arabic and was not able 
to understand what he had said. My Indian colleagues who usually 
acted as translators for me had collected their letters to Yemenia 
Airways and had disappeared. So I approached Feef and asked him 
why Ansoor had refused to give me the letter for the ticket to India. I 
was asking for this air ticket in accordance with one of the provisions 
of the stipulation between the University and me. So I believed that it 
was a part of the obligations of the university to issue me the air ticket 
for my annual trip to India. Feef talked to Ansoor and then told me 
that according to Ansoor the fault was mine. 

“You did not come last week to give Ansoor the copies of your 
passport. So Ansoor says he was not able to send your papers to 
Sana’a. Now, he says, you will have to go to Sana’a to get the letter to 
Yemenia,” said he. 

“Nobody informed me that I was expected to come here last week 
and give Ansoor the copies of my passport. If they are needed, take 
them now and give me the letter,” said I. 
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“Permission for the air ticket comes from Sana’a. If you give the 
copies of the passport today, Ansoor will send them to Sana’a and 
when the permission comes from there he will give you the letter to 
Yemenia for the air ticket,” said he. 

“Tt may take a month. I cannot wait that long as I have my flight 
on the 14" of July. I need the ticket latest by the evening of the 13",” 
said I. 

I had joined the Aiz University as a professor of English that very 
academic year in the month of November. And it was my first chance 
to get papers from the University and the Immigration Office for my 
journey back home. So I was a bit nervous. And since I was the only 
Indian who had been denied the letter for the ticket, I felt upset too. 
Nobody seemed to have time or patience to listen to me. I contacted 
Dr. Abdul, the Dean of our Faculty. I also contacted Dr. Nag. But 
they gave me no categorical assurance. Then I phoned to Dube ji and 
asked him what offence I had committed and why the letter for the 
air-ticket had been denied to me. I also asked him which official of the 
University would help me in that situation. 

“You will have to persuade Ansoor alone to give you the letter for 
the ticket. Ansoor has all the relevant powers in his hand and unless 
he agrees to help you, you will not get the ticket, as nobody interferes 
in his work. He charges from a teacher four-to-five thousand Rials 
every year. In order to persuade him to help you, you have to give him 
money. There is no other way,” said Dube ji. 

I had been told by another colleague of mine too that there was 
no system in the University and it was futile to get things done in 
the normal course. “Normal course” meant “without bribing the 
official”. So I accepted Dr. Dube’s advice, and the next day I returned 
to Ansoor. I had already paid him an amount of one thousand Rials 
when I had collected from him my appointment letter for the next 
session. This time I paid him an amount of five hundred Rials and 
requested him to help me get the letter for the air ticket. I asked him 
whether he had sent to Sana’a the letter about the air ticket for me. He 
told me he would send it that day. It means my efforts of the previous 
day had borne no fruit. 

When I approached him the third day, I expected he would give 
me at least an encouraging reply. But he said something in Arabic and 
asked me to meet Feef. I failed to understand as to why he was still not 
in a mood to co-operate. Well, I did meet Feef and sought his advice. 
Feef told me that there were a few other foreign teachers who had not 
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been able to get letters for air tickets. Thus he advised me to join that 
group. And I did. And I got the ticket in time to be able to fly to India 
on the 14" of July. But Ansoor’s behaviour remained a puzzle for me. 
I failed to understand why he had not done anything in my favour 
even though he had accepted the money I had given to him. In the 
normal course one who accepts your money, especially in India, does 
at least something to help you, and one who does not want to help you 
does not accept your money. In other words, Ansoor was a man who 
accepted your money and still many times refused to do that part of 
his duty which was going to benefit you. It means he cheated both his 
employer and the clients of his employer. And still he was holding his 
post fearlessly. I wondered how it was so. My common sense told me 
such a situation was not going to last long. But I did not know how the 
situation was going to be changed. 


A BOWLFUL OF FRIED POTATOES 


here I was the only participant abstaining from onion and garlic. 

Since every vegetable curry prepared in the mess of the Institute 
had at least onion in it, it was not possible for me to eat any of them. 
‘How can I survive in such a situation?’ was a big question before me. 
I went to Swamy, the head cook, and requested him to exclude onion 
and garlic from one of the three curries he prepared for those who 
dined in the hostel mess so that I too might get something to eat my 
rotis with and survive. 

“Here people like to eat tasty food and a tasty curry must have 
at least onion in it. That is why we cannot prepare any curry without 
onion. If we prepare a curry without onion and garlic, they will throw 
it away,” said Swamy. 

To me onion made a curry uneatable, to the Swamy onion made 
it tasty! 

“Can't you provide me just one bowlful of one onionless curry ?” 
asked I. 

“No, here people like to eat tasteful curries and without onion a 
curry has no taste” said he. 

This much made it evident that it was beyond my persuasive 
capacity to persuade Swamy to do even a little to solve my problem. 

I had joined the Central Institute of English Hyderabad as a 
participant to do the Post-Graduate Diploma Course in the Teaching 
of English and I did not want to leave the Institute without completing 
the course even if it cost me my unusually good health. I had been 
trying to join the Institute for three long years. 

And I found a make-do way to tackle the problem. God does help 
one when nobody else does and Micawber is not the only man for 
whom something always turns up to solve a problem. There were, 
I came to know, some participants who abstained from all spices 
including salt and pepper. For them boiled unspiced vegetables were 
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made available in the mess. I joined this group of participants and 
treated the boiled unspiced vegetables as my curries. These people 
were usually provided with boiled potatoes. Two of these boiled 
potatoes were enough for me to eat my rotis with. 

One day R. S. Sharma, my friend from Pune, saw me eating my 
rotis with boiled unspiced potatoes. He asked me why I was not eating 
the curries prepared in the mess. 

“All the curries prepared in the mess have onion and/ or garlic 
in them. But I cannot stand the smell of either onion or garlic. And 
Swamy says he has to cater to the needs of participants here and 
cannot prepare any curry without onion. When I requested him to 
prepare just one curry without onion, he said ‘People here like to eat 
tasty food, and without onion a curry does not become tasty’,” said I. 

“But you too are a participant and it is the cook’s duty to cater 
to your needs too. After all you pay as much money as anybody else 
does. Can he not prepare for you just one bowlful of onionless curry? 
Will this violate the principle of the rule of the majority outrageously?” 
said he. 

“T did request him to exclude onion from just one of the three 
curries he prepares so that I might get some curry to eat my rotis with, 
but he says ‘The participants here will not eat any onionless curry and 
that if he prepares one such curry they will throw it away in disgust’,” 
said I. 

“Tf it is so he can just fry two potatoes for you. He can do that just 
in two-to-three minutes. This will need just a spoonful of ghee a few 
grains of cumin, a pinch of salt and a pinch of chilli powder. All this 
will cost much less than three bowlfuls of curry which everybody is 
being provided here. After all you are not an outsider and it is the 
moral duty of the Institute to keep you alive so long as you are here,” 
said he. 

“T requested him to take out a bowlful of a curry before he fried 
it with onion, but he turned down even that request of mine,” said I. 

“O. K. TIl ask him to fry for you two potatoes for each meal. Let's 
see whether he refuses to do that,” said he. 

R.S. Sharma was not an orthodox Brahmin unlike me but he 
was able to appreciate my sentiments and understand my problem 
perhaps because he too belonged to the Brahmin community of the 
North. He called the head cook and instructed him to fry two potatoes 
in spices minus onion for me separately for each meal. To my surprise 
Swamy did not utter even a single word in protest and agreed to obey 
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him. And I began to get fried potatoes twice a day. I was happy to get 
food that I relished. R.S. Sharma ji, I thank you once again. 

This must have gone on for about a month when one day the tall 
man from Dharwar happened to look at my bowl when we were eating 
lunch. He looked at my fried potatoes with greedy eyes and asked me 
where I had gotten my curry from. I told him it was prepared in the 
mess itself. He rang the bell to call the waiter. 

When Yadgiri came, the man from Dharwar asked him that he 
wanted the curry that had been served to me. Yadgiri told him that 
only one bowlful of onionless potatoes were fried exclusively for me 
and that for others there were three curries which were provided 
without any restriction of quantity. The tall man from Dharwar asked 
him to call the head cook. As soon as Swamy came there the tall man 
from Dharwar blurted out, “I want this curry.” He had stretched his 
long arm at the end of which his fore-finger was pointing from a very 
short distance at the fried potatoes in my bowl. 

“We prepare only one bowlful of this curry for B.D. Sharma ji 
as he abstains from onion and garlic and all our regular curries are 
spiced with onion too. For the rest of the participants we prepare three 
curries and they are free to eat them as much as they like. There is no 
restriction of quantity,” said Swamy. 

“Why is B.D. Sharma alone being favoured? This is discrimination 
and we cannot let it go on. If this curry is prepared for him, it has to 
be prepared for me too. I am as much a participant here as he is and 
I pay as much money as he does. If I do not abstain from onion and 
garlic, you cannot deprive me of a vegetable curry that is prepared 
in the mess of the Institute. I have the right to choose any of the 
vegetable curries that are prepared in the mess of the hostel,” said 
he. 

So a bowlful of potatoes fried separately in a spoonful of ghee had 
made me an enviable man in the eyes of this tall man from Dharwar! I 
am sure this tall man from Dharwar did not say that I was a privileged 
Brahmin flourishing at the cost of the non-Brahmins and that he 
was a dalit, one belonging to the section of the downtrodden, being 
famished for his caste. I had always tried not to become enviable for 
any reason and had chosen to remain unprivileged in every possible 
way. I had been doing my best not to become conspicuous in any way. 
But that day I found a bowlful of fried potatoes had made me not 
only conspicuous but also privileged for this tall man from Dharwar. 
In his eyes I was a blue-eyed boy! This man from Dharwar was being 
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provided with three vegetable curries twice a day but they were not 
enough for him. He wanted my fried potatoes to be in his thali. 

This tall man from Dharwar was on the point of blurting out 
another harangue against the practice of discrimination. I felt like 
giving my bowlful of potatoes to him then and there and go back 
to my days of unfried boiled potatoes. But I exercised restraint and 
resolved to let the man from Dharwar say his say and have his way. 

I had long ago heard the story of a man so poor that he had to 
gratify his hunger by eating raw carrots. He was eating the soft part of 
the carrots and throwing away their butts. This man was sad at heart 
to feel that while many people got dainty food to eat he had nothing 
better than carrots. However, when he happened to look backwards 
he saw a man collecting and eating the butts of the carrots the former 
had been throwing away! 

Swamy had to agree to provide the man from Dharwar the kind 
of curry he had been providing to me. Nay, soon there were many 
more participants who demanded the curry I was getting and Swamy 
had to say ‘Yes’ to all of them. He became very pliable in these cases. 
Does it not signify that Swamy had been wrong when he had told me 
that the people dining in the dining hall did not like vegetable curries 
without onion and / or garlic? Well, let it go. 

But not much later there came a day when Swamy went to Dr. 
Verma, the Warden of the hostel, and complained that the participants 
were making him prepare four curries and this was causing him a lot 
of inconvenience. Perhaps he also said that the main culprit behind the 
whole trouble was I. Dr. Verma was all sympathies to hear all this and 
offered the solution that the cook would prepare the onionless potato- 
curry for all the participants and would cease preparing the onionated 
potato-curry for which it was a substitute. Swamy implemented the 
order by reversing its meaning, namely, by stopping to prepare the 
onionless curry and started describing the onionated potato-curry as 
onionless. How could he prepare a curry which was not tasty and 
which participants would throw away? So for survival I had to go 
back to my old practice of eating my rotis with the boiled spiceless 
potatoes. 
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THEY HAVE MADE IT MY JOB 


44 i [ea doing everything in accordance with this piece of your 
advice. But the result was not the one I expected,” said Girish. 

“How did they react?” asked I. 

“Nobody felt ashamed of his or her inaction,” said he. 

Girish was a senior friend of mine. He was in his seventies when 
this incident occurred and I was in my late forties. He had at least five 
sons and two daughters and most of them had children of their own. 
Girish had been an officer in the service of the government of Uttar 
Pradesh and had earned reputation for his honesty and good work. 
At least he claimed that. 

After his retirement from the government service Girish had come 
to live in his parental house just like his younger brother. It was his 
father who had shifted to the town of Haripur after selling the landed 
property he owned in his village. Girish came to me off and on and we 
discussed the problems we had been facing in our two families. That 
day our conversation had begun like this: 

“How are things at home, brother? “asked I. “Have all your sons 
succeeded in getting jobs of their choices?” 

“I do not know whether or not they are happy with their jobs 
but at least I am not. I wanted them to fare well as students and get 
respectable jobs in the academic field,” said he. 

“Hmm,” said I. 

“But they live in their own worlds and pay no attention to the 
hard realities of life,” said he. 

“What is Ragesh doing?” asked I. 

“Ragesh is my chief worry. He has opted to become a photographer, 
but he wants me to sit in his studio and do the duties of a business- 
manager. Nor does he go to the customers to remind them they have 
to pay him money for the work he has done for them. He has engaged 
a number of boys to help him in his work. Wherefrom will he pay 
them their salaries?” said he. 
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“Do you help him in running the studio?” asked I. 

“T do sit at the counter and deal with the customers. But I cannot 
do the work of book-keeping. Nor will I go to his customers asking 
them to pay the dues. He himself will have to do all that. But he does 
not do that at all. And unless he gets payment for the work he does, 
the studio cannot survive,” said Girish ji. 

“Does Ragesh not make any efforts in the direction?” asked I. 

“Ragesh cares only for his paan. He puts his paan inside his mouth 
with the result that one of his cheeks begins to bulge as if there were 
a ball under it and keeps on munching it. I do not know from where 
he has picked this habit. Neither I nor any of his brothers chews paan. 
I neither drink, nor smoke, nor chew tobacco. But he must have a paan 
inside his mouth throughout the day. It was he who opted to become 
a photographer, not I. So he must take the responsibility to see to it 
that the shop does not run into loss. I cannot take that responsibility 
on my shoulders,” said Girish ji. 

“You should have advised him first to do M.B.A. or B.B.A. and 
then start the business,” said I. 

“Yes, I agree. But who pays heed to my advice? He thinks I am 
a fool having no knowledge of the modern world. In his eyes I am a 
man from the primitive days unnecessarily interfering in his affairs,” 
said he. 

Girish ji is the son of a teacher of Sanskrit. He himself studied 
Commerce. For his bread he had to work for the agricultural 
development of the villages in different parts of Uttar Pradesh in India. 
He was somewhere in Kumaun and Garhwal divisions for some years. 
For some years he was in the Agra division of Uttar Pradesh. However, 
one thing is certain that he knows very little about photography. During 
his boyhood and youth one got oneself photographed only once or 
twice during one’s life-time. Nobody in villages and small towns in 
those days cared to be photographed to keep moments in memory. 

“The people in my home take little interest in the domestic work 
and nobody leaves his or her bed before 8:00 a.m. My mother used 
to leave her bed at the time when the cock crows and by six o’clock 
our breakfast was ready so that we might reach our schools at seven 
o'clock. Now the people in my family think of sweeping the floor, if 
they at all do, at nine o’clock. I can understand the limitations of my 
wife as she has become quite heavy and finds it difficult to sit on the 
ground but even the other lady members of the family do not like to 
sweep the floor,” said he. 
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“One of the ways to get things done is that you start doing it 
yourself. I do not ask anybody in my family to do anything. I simply 
start doing it and then the person who should have done it comes to 
me to let him/ her do the task,” said I. 

“T tried that too. One day I took up the broom and started the 
sweeping work as soon as everybody had left his bed. But nobody 
felt ashamed of his/her inaction and left me to do the task as if it were 
exclusively my job. The members of my family are a strange lot. They 
do not behave in the normal way. They seem to have been made of 
some abnormal stuff,” said he. 

“Did you sweep the house next day too?” asked I. 

“Yes I did sweep the house for two or three days. But nobody felt 
any shame in letting me do this sweeping task. Nay, they actually 
began to think it to be exclusively my task. You know I retired as a 
Block Development Officer. People like these members of my family 
were not allowed even to enter my office. And these people think Iam 
there just to do their bidding. Do I stay at home to work as a sweeper?” 
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SINCE SHE WAS NOT IN A MOOD TO PREPONE 


44 ia hungry. Prepare food for me,” said I. 

Megha, my wife, was engaged in doing some petty chore: if 
I correctly remember she was sorting out bigger potatoes and putting 
them in a separate basket. I did not see there was any urgency for 
her to do this task. It could wait for the next day. So I started waiting 
for her to stand up and go into the kitchen. But she did not do that. 
She continued putting bigger potatoes in a separate basket. She had 
heard me, no doubt, but she did not respond the way she should have 
responded. No doubt she did not say “No” but she did not go into the 
kitchen. 

“Which vegetable curry do you want me to prepare: cauliflower, 
cabbage, tomato or brinjal?” asked she. 

“Whichever you like,” said I. 

Even then she did not stir. She looked skywards instead, perhaps 
to spot out what time of the day it was. It must have been 3:00 p.m. at 
the most. Most probably it was just 2:30 p.m. She began her evening 
kitchen work a little before sunset. She seemed not to be in a mood 
to start her evening kitchen work earlier than that even though I had 
told her I was very hungry. I expected her to prepone her evening 
kitchen-work but her mood appeared to be different. 

I had had light breakfast at about 8:00 that day, no doubt, but 
I had not had lunch. Usually I carried my lunch-box with me and 
had my lunch in my cabin in the college where I was teaching that 
year. That day too Megha had asked me to carry my tiffin with me, 
but since I wanted to return home before lunch I had told her I was 
not carrying any tiffin. I had done much physical work that day and 
had also bicycled for about eight kilometers. That must have been the 
reason why I was feeling very hungry. Those were the days when 
our Sarvodaya Colony house was being built. The construction work 
had neared its completion and wood-work was going to begin. I 
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was trying to expedite the work and spent most of my time at the 
construction site. 

More than five minutes had passed but Megha was still engaged 
in sorting out the potatoes. She seemed to believe it was not yet time 
to begin her evening kitchen work. She seemed to have forgotten that 
I had had no lunch and must be feeling hungry. She is a woman of 
moods and now it is beyond me to change her mood. 

My bowels were impatiently asking for food and did not like the 
idea of waiting even for a minute more. And Megha was not going to 
begin her evening kitchen work before sun-set. What should I have 
done? I was not going to ask Megha the second time to cook food for 
me. It was obvious she was not in a mood to prepone her evening 
kitchen work. Was it in the fitness of things for me to go to the market 
and dine there? My bowels were not even that patient. 

So I entered the kitchen, searched out the container containing 
rice, washed a few handfuls of rice and put it in the cooker to boil. 
Within less than ten minutes freshly boiled rice was there in my plate 
and I was eating it fast. I was happy I had prepared my food without 
anybody’s help. The fact had also given me confidence that it was 
possible for me to become a self-reliant person. I also realized that I 
had been a dependent on Megha for my meals only on account of my 
lethargy. If I had shaken this lethargy off earlier I would have been 
able to avoid many domestic quarrels. 

Even when I had gratified my hunger, Megha was quarrelling 
with her potatoes. When I came out of the kitchen Megha again asked 
me,” Shall I prepare cauliflower curry?” 

My reply was, “I have taken my dinner. I do not need any food 
now.” 
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AN INSURANCE AGENT OUT AND OUT 


t was in 1965 that I was appointed lecturer in English, at the 

post-graduate college of High City. The appointment letter I got 
delighted me in the real sense of the term. My long-cherished dream 
had come true! I was going to work as a lecturer at the college where 
I had been a student for two years. I loved not only the college but 
also the town where the college was located. I valued the town more 
than Washington, London, Rome or Jerusalem. If there was heaven 
on earth at that time, for me it was at High City, it was at High City, it 
was at High City! 

So I left Vrindaban in spite of the persistent efforts of Swami 
B.H. Bon Maharaj ji to keep me at that /eelasthali of Lord Krishna. 
Swami ji loved Vrindaban so much that he had left not only his 
mother state of Bengal but also the prosperous land of Europe to 
settle at Vrindaban. 

Swami ji had chosen the town of Vrindavana to establish an 
educational institution where students interested in studying Indian 
philosophies might come and study these philosophies in depth. He 
named this institution Vaishnava Theological University Vrindavan. 
Some students came to join it from Switzerland. But since there was 
no feeding institution in the district of Mathura, he temporarily 
converted the university into a college named Institute of Oriental 
Philosophy and got it affiliated to Agra University Agra. It was at this 
Institute that I was working as a lecturer in English in July 1965. And it 
was this Institute that I had left when I got an appointment letter from 
the post-graduate college of High City. 

As I have already said I liked this post-graduate college of High 
City and I liked it fondly. I liked it for various reasons. I shall mention 
only three of them: first, this was a college which I was familiar with; 
secondly, most of the teachers there were my former teachers; thirdly, 
my former class-mate and room-mate Pal was also teaching there. 
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During my stay at High City I regarded Pal as my friend, well- 
wisher and guide. Nay, I treated him as my elder brother and accepted 
his instructions as commandments. In that period we exchanged visits 
quite regularly and visited our friends and acquaintances jointly with 
the result that we were often seen together in the market and several 
other parts of the town. 

For my earnings in those days I depended solely on teaching. But 
Pal had another source of income too: he worked as an agent of the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India. No doubt our Departments were 
different as I taught English while he taught Economics but that fact 
did not become a wall between us. What is surprising is that I believed 
I knew Pal thoroughly. But did I? 

It so happened that Ganga Saran, an acquaintance of mine in my 
home town Murshidabad, approached Pal with the proposal of his 
sister’s marriage with Pal’s younger brother. This younger brother of 
Pal was working as a lecturer at a University in Tarai. The fact was 
brought into my knowledge too and the two parties exchanged some 
pieces of information through me also. Though I was not a mediator, 
I wanted the proposal to materialize and made efforts keeping that 
view in mind. Both the boy and the girl were well-educated and both 
were employed and were getting good salaries. I also felt that the two 
families were interested in seeing to it that the proposal materialized. 

However, I was told one day that Pal was not in a mood to accept 
the proposal. I heard even from the horse’s mouth that it was so. But 
talks between the two parties were still going on. I wondered why 
Pal was still carrying on the talks. One day he even accompanied me 
to Murshidabad to meet Ganga Saran and the other members of the 
family. Had he again changed his mind? 

Ganga Saran wanted Pal to fix a date to ‘see’ the girl at 
Murshidabad. Pal suggested instead that he would like to meet the 
girl at High City itself whenever she was there on her way from Delhi 
to Murshidabad. Ganga Saran readily agreed and a date was fixed for 
the purpose accordingly. 

A week or so later when I happened to call on Pal one morning 
I found Pal with two guests whom he was entertaining. These guests 
were two girls one of whom I knew. She was Ganga Saran’s cousin. So 
I deduced that the other girl was Ganga Saran’s sister. I mean ‘the’ girl. 
The two girls had coca cola bottles in their hands and were sipping the 
cold drink. Pal was talking about Life Insurance policies. I resolved 
to leave them undisturbed and left the house just in a minute or so. 
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However, I wondered why Pal had been talking about life insurance 
policies then. I wanted to know whether there was a sub-text behind 
the main text. But my simple brain could not find the answer. Usually 
on such occasions people talk about their properties, their prospects, 
their ambitions, their well-placed relatives their golden pasts, and the 
like. 

Satori dawned upon me a little later when the relevant facts were 
reported to me. I shall enumerate them in the next paragraph. 

On ‘that’ day Pal had ‘advised’ the girl to get her life insured 
handsomely and the girl had ‘agreed’. Pal indeed got the girl’s life 
insured and made her pay the premium for a year. But no sooner 
was this done than Pal turned down the proposal of marriage flatly. 
This was how economics triumphed over decency. I was badly hurt 
to know this fact. I knew Pal was a very miserly fellow but I could not 
even imagine that he would go to this extent for money. The insurance 
agent in Pal did not let even a proposal of marriage slip out of his 
hand without bringing in a few chips into his purse! Ganga Saran was 
a liberal man and did not mind such indecent occurrences, perhaps. 
But indecency it definitely was. 

I can end the story here. But the incident has a sequel. So I have to 
continue with it. 

I had been appointed by the High City college only for one 
academic session and the session was going to end on the 30" of June 
1966. To me the date seemed to have arrived quite early. But what 
mattered was that it had arrived. And I was leaving for Murshidabad 
bag and baggage. I had not been able to get another appointment 
letter by that date. So I was going to re-join the crowd of unemployed 
post-graduates. I was not sure where I would teach in July 1966 or 
whether I would teach at all. I was all alone in my room collecting 
things and putting them in bags and boxes. Even the room I was 
vacating appeared to be feeling sad at my departure. I expected some 
friends to come to me and at least say a few words of sympathy. But 
only the four walls of the room stared back at me. 

Then all of a sudden there entered Pal accompanied by a very 
well-dressed gentleman. I felt a little cheered up under the impression 
that they would say something to console me. I also expected them to 
suggest to me some solution of my problem. 

“Brahma Dutta ji, the government has announced a triple benefit 
scheme for the economic welfare of the college-teachers and every 
teacher will have to join it,” said Pal. 
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“What is that?” said I. 

“The three benefits are the provident fund, life insurance and 
pension on retirement,” said Pal. 

“So far as life insurance is concerned, it is the teacher who has 
to pay the insurance money. The government will not pay anything. 
As a matter of fact the government is forcing teachers to get their 
lives insured. Thus it is a loss to the teacher rather than a gain. I 
do not regard it as a benefit. By making insurance compulsory the 
government has snatched something from the teachers. Every citizen 
of India can buy a life insurance policy if he likes, and he is free to buy 
it or not to buy it. The provision for provident fund already exists. 
So it is not a new benefit. Thus there is nothing new about these two, 
so-called benefits. The pension is the only thing that is new. However, 
today is my last day as a lecturer in the college. So these benefits, even 
if they are three benefits, are for you, not for me. My problem now is 
one of finding a job. Tell me something about the measures I should 
adopt to tackle that problem of mine,” said I. 

“You will get a job quite easily. Do not worry about that. Let us 
come to the triple benefit scheme. Under this scheme you must get 
your life insured as one whose life has not been insured will not get 
the pension. So we are here in order to make you buy a life insurance 
policy. I have brought with me Ved Prakash ji, our Development 
Officer. He will explain to you the details of various policies and will 
help you make the right choice,” said Pal. 

“But I have no money to spare for insurance policies. The money 
I have saved is there with me to enable me to meet the cost of taking 
competitive examinations and attending interviews here and there. 
Today is the last day of my service here. Who will feed me if I do not 
get a job? I shall buy a life insurance policy when I get a job and I have 
money to spare. So you will have to wait till I get an appointment 
letter, at least,” said I. 

“Who knows where you will teach next year? If you get a job in 
some other town, you will buy an insurance policy through some 
agent in that town. In that case some other agent will be benefitted. 
If you buy an insurance policy today, only then you will be buying 
it through me. So if you do not buy a policy today, we shall lose you 
forever,” said he. 

“No, you will not lose me, you may lose the commission you get 
from my premium. You should wait till I get an appointment letter. 
Insuring an unemployed person’s life is a cruel joke with the person. 
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When I get my life insured, I shall get it insured only through you. I 
give you my word,” said I. 

“Nobody cares for his word these days. One forgets one’s word 
as soon as one utters it. If you agree to buy a policy through me, buy it 
today. Otherwise I shall come to the conclusion that you do not want 
me to be the beneficiary of your buying a life insurance policy. It is as 
simple as that,” said he. 

His was a very prudent approach. Or rather it was a very selfish 
approach. And all my efforts to escape his clutches ended in nothing. 

“We want you to do only two things: put your signature on the 
application form, and give us a cheque for the required amount of 
money to be cashed a month later. This will need only about five 
minutes and then you will be free to travel to Murshidabad or any 
other city of your choice,” said Ved Prakash, the Development Officer. 

I thought over the issue again, though only for a second or so. And 
I said I would buy an insurance policy then and there. I signed the 
application form and also issued a cheque for the required amount. I 
handed the papers to Pal and bade him goodbye. 

Thus Pal succeeded in making me buy an insurance policy and 
taking from me the money that I wanted to use to seek a job. Pal, I 
realized, was an insurance agent out and out. 
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FOR TRUTH’S SAKE 


received one official letter and one oral instruction. The official 

letter was from Awi, the Assistant Rector, asking me whether the 
Department of English stood in need of a demonstrator. The oral 
instruction which the messenger conveyed to me orally was that I 
should talk to Dr. Awi on the phone. 

That year I was working as Chairman of the Department of 
English at the University of Urba. I was trying to serve the University 
as faithfully as was possible for me to do and I was doing that gladly. 
And I believed everybody there was happy with me. Even though 
the Department was not under-staffed there were some outsiders 
teaching some of the courses in the Department. Most of them were 
working with the hope that they would be accommodated, sooner 
or later, in the Department as teachers. Some of them were waiting 
patiently while the rest were impatient to be accommodated. 

I came to know somehow that a letter had been sent by one of the 
Ministers in the Central government of Yemen asking the Rector to 
consider Ahar for appointment as a Demonstrator in case there was a 
vacancy in the Department of English. Obviously it was not an order. 
But at the same time it could be interpreted as a suggestion to the 
Rector. Much depended on how the Rector interpreted the letter. I 
tried to speculate what the Rector would do, but I did not know much 
about him and, so, did not succeed in finding out what was going to 
happen. 

I opened Dr. Awi’s letter and found that it was a query and I 
was being asked through it whether there existed any vacancy of a 
Demonstrator in the Department of English. I deduced instantly 
that this letter had been written to me in the context of the Minister’s 
letter. Thus the ball, I found, was in my court. Everybody knew that 
there existed no vacancy in the Department of English. The Rector’s 
office had conveyed this to Ahar in clear terms a number of times. The 
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Assistant Rector had asserted this forcefully when my predecessor had 
tried to get Ahar appointed. But in the backdrop of the Minister's letter 
they began to shirk from taking the responsibility on their shoulders. 
And they had shifted the responsibility to commit, whether positively 
or negatively, to me. I asked myself as to what I would do. I wondered 
whether I had the courage to state the truth. And I said to myself that 
Thad. So I told myself that I was not going to tell a lie whatever might 
be the consequences. 

In compliance with Dr. Awi’s oral message I phoned to him soon 
afterwards. 

“Good morning, sir. I have been asked by Ahar to phone to you. 
What can I do for you?” asked I. 

“Tam very glad to talk to you. How are you, Dr. Sharma? Are you 
O.K. ?” said he. 

“Tam O.K. Sir, “ said I. 

“I have written a letter to you asking you whether there is a 
vacancy of a demonstrator in your Department. Please send a reply 
that helps Ahar,” said he. 

That meant he wanted me to write to him that there did exist a 
vacancy of a demonstrator in the Department of English. This raised a 
problem for me to tackle: if I had stated that there existed no vacancy 
in the Department, I would have stated a fact truthfully, no doubt, 
but I would have offended the Assistant Rector; if I had stated that 
there did exist a vacancy, I would have pleased the Assistant Rector 
no doubt, but I would have told a lie and would have offended the 
Supreme Being. I wanted to help Ahar but helping someone at the cost 
of truth was a detestable course of action which I was not willing to 
adopt. I did not want to offend Dr. Awi too. So I thought over the issue 
hard for one full day. At last satori came to me when I got the idea that 
truth helps each and everybody irrespective of one’s time and place 
and that my stating the fact truthfully would help not only Ahar, but 
also the Assistant Rector, the Rector and the Minister as well as me. 
Therefore I resolved to act according to the dictates of my conscience: 
in order to help Ahar I would state the fact as it was. 

I drafted the reply to the Assistant Rector’s letter writing in 
absolutely unambiguous terms that there existed no vacancy of a 
demonstrator in the Department of English of Urba University so 
far as my knowledge went. I sent the letter to the Assistant Rector 
through a messenger who was close to Dr. Awi so that the contents 
of the letter reached the addressee intact and there was no betrayal. 
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But the messenger, I soon learnt, showed the letter to Ahar before 
delivering it to the addressee. 

Awi must have felt offended as I did not receive any phone call 
from him for weeks after this. Ahar too became hostile and began 
to treat me as an enemy. She must have thought that my letter had 
brought the whole edifice of her dreams to the ground. I tried to 
persuade Ahar that in my letter I had only stated a fact truthfully and 
that I had done that because it was not possible for me to cheat the 
head of the university. 

“But in each of the other branches of the University there are a 
host of demonstrators. Why do you have only two demonstrators in 
the Department of English?” said she. 

“The number of posts in a Department is decided on the basis of 
the work-load in the Department. The number of teachers differs from 
Department to Department. If some Department has a large number 
of demonstrators, that does not mean that there exists a vacancy of 
a demonstrator in the Department of English in this Faculty,” said I. 

There was no action against me in that session. But soon after the 
next session had begun, and Avi had been replaced by Arim as the 
Dean, there came a day when Eid brought to me a letter. Eid told me 
that Arim, the Dean of the faculty, had sent it to me. Eid translated the 
letter into English orally and told me that the Dean had thanked me 
for having worked as Chairman of the Department of English for two 
years and that I was being relieved as Chairman of the Department 
with immediate effect. I left the chair then and there and went to the 
library to do some reading and resume my research work. The action 
was not unanticipated. But I had no regrets. For truth’s sake people 
even die with smiling faces. 

About two years after this incident one day I came to know that 
Ahar had been appointed demonstrator in the Department of English. 
And that she had joined her duties. 


ALL FOR A BIRI 


t was 1948, if I correctly remember, or thereabouts. There lived at 

the village named Lakshyapuri a shopkeeper named Chukkhan Lal. 
He must have been at least sixty then. He had one son named Pooran 
Lal and three or four daughters. His house was not far away from ours 
as there lay only one block between his house and ours, and his house 
was a part of the second block. The eastern room of the house was 
used as a shop while the rest of it was used as a residential building, 
as it stretched from one street to another. A window joined the shop 
with the residential part of the house. 

One afternoon, Chukkhan Lal was in his shop waiting for 
customers while Ghanshyam Singh was standing just outside on the 
road talking to a friend. The friend went on talking for some time and 
Ghanshyam thought he needed hospitality. So he turned to Chukkhan 
Lal. 

“Lala, give me a biri (=indigenous Indian cigarette),” said he. 

Chukkhan Lal turned a deaf ear to him. No doubt, he stirred a 
little but did not leave his seat and gave nothing to Ghanshyam. After 
a gap of about five minutes Ghanshyam turned to Chukkhan Lal 
again. 

“Lala, you didn’t give me a biri? Give me some biris now,” said 
Ghanshyam. 

“For how much?” asked Chukkhan Lal. 

“ ‘For how much?’ You want me to pay you even for some Diris? 
I'll soon let you know,” said Ghanshyam and left the spot. 

Normally such a rejection of demands does not offend a person. 
After all Ghanshyam was not going to make any payment for the 
biris. But the bullies are bullies. They will not tolerate the rejection 
of their demands. If a demand of theirs is rejected, they will use their 
muscle-power or tongue-power or both to teach the offender a lesson. 
Chukkhan Lal was happy he had saved one biri. If he had agreed to 
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give a biri to Ghanshyam gratis, he would have opened a flood-gate 
for countless demands, he thought. 

Soon after this incident one night when Chukkhan Lal and all 
other members of his family were asleep, four or five persons entered 
his house. One of them asked Chukkhan Lal to hand over the keys of 
his boxes to him. He also asked Chukkhan Lal not to make any noise. 
Chukkhan Lal pretended he did not remember where the keys were. 
At this the man slapped him hard. Chukkhan was too frail and weak 
to resist. He realized he had committed a mistake in not handing over 
the keys. The next moment the keys were in the hand of the burglar. 
The burglars unlocked the boxes and took from them whatever they 
liked. Chukkhan and his wife had to remain silent spectators. 

On hearing the noise created by the tin boxes one of Chukkhan 
Lal’s daughters woke up. She made use of the darkness in the house 
and slipped out of the house through the western door. She knocked 
at the door of her next-door neighbour Narayana and told him that 
burglars had entered her house and were beating her father. At this 
the neighbour began to shout and called his neighbours to come and 
catch the burglars. Instantly the burglars hurried out of the house 
through the eastern door and disappeared in darkness. 

Chukkhan now felt that he had committed a mistake in not 
giving a biri to Ghanshyam. But his professional ethics told him he 
had not committed any mistake and that he was not going to change 
his ways. He was in the state of pendulum for days. He thought 
over the issue hard and ultimately resolved to sell his house in the 
village of Lakshyapuri and shift to the nearby town. Jahangirabad was 
only four miles from the village. Chukkhan bought a house there 
and took a shop on rent. The shop closely resembled his shop in 
Lakshyapuri. 

Though in the town of Jahangirabad Chukkhan had very few 
friends and the persons with whom he could have a heart to heart 
talk were still fewer, he was free from the fear of burglars. The police 
protection that was readily available there to each and everybody 
was a positive point of life in a town and it made all the difference in 
one’s approach towards the society. That was and is one of the factors 
responsible for mass migration of people to the urban centres. 

One day Chukkhan Lal came back to Lakshyapuri and told my 
father that he felt lonely in the town as there he had nobody to whom 
he might reveal the innermost feelings of his heart. He added that 
people living in the town had no time to gossip. But even that nostalgia 
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failed to bring him back to Lakshyapuri. The biri episode had become 
a permanent part of his memory. 

So far as Pooran Lal is concerned, he regarded Jahangirabad as a 
place of opportunities and he tried to make full use of them. Pooran 
was regarded as the son of a rich businessman who had shifted to 
the town in order to be able to protect his wealth from the burglars 
of his village. He got a proposal of marriage from a rich family in 
Delhi. Chukkhan Lal invited many persons, including my father, 
from Lakshyapuri to join the baraat. Pooran Lal was liked by his 
in-laws so much that they invited him to be a share-holder in their 
business in Delhi. Pooran Lal accepted the invitation and shifted 
to Delhi whereby he got an opportunity to join the top brass of the 
town’s business community. However, Chukkhan Lal never forgot 
the village of Lakshyapuri and he must have often narrated the biri 
incident to his grand-children. 


I LEFT HIS WEALTH INTACT 


heard a knock at my door. I opened it: Wadda was standing there. 
“What can I do for you, Wadda?” said I. 

“Sir, I am encountering some problems in Applied Linguistics. 
Give me their solutions,” said he. 

Wadda was a student of mine studying at the University for the 
degree of B.Ed. When Wadda had knocked at my door I was busy 
preparing my next day’s lecture and was too busy to spare time even 
to cook my food. But I did not want a student of mine to go back 
from my house ungratified. So I asked Wadda to occupy a chair and I 
started answering his questions. I answered his questions and solved 
his linguistic problems gratis and gladly for an hour. This was not 
Wadda’s first visit, nor was it going to be the last one. So when an hour 
or so was over, I told Wadda that I was busy and that for the rest of his 
problems he should come to me some other day. 

“A teacher is like a father, Sir,” said Wadda. 

“Yes Wadda, a teacher should behave like a father,” said I. 

Wadda went away but his sentence made me think over it for some 
time. His sentence, I think, meant that he wanted me to be at his disposal 
gratis for as many hours as he liked and that I had done something 
un-teacherlike in stopping just after one hour’s teaching. It is a fact that 
a father takes care of his son tirelessly, selflessly and gladly. Perhaps 
Wadda still had a long list of problems which had remained unsolved. 

But I was reminded of another student of mine. I shall narrate his 
story now. When I was still in my late twenties I used to give tuition 
to a boy named Surendra. He was a student of B.A. and had offered 
English Literature as one of his subjects. I had agreed to give him 
tuition for the remuneration of seventy-five rupees per month. His 
father had approached me through a senior colleague of mine and 
I had taken the responsibility of teaching him English. It was taken 
for granted that he would come to me for lessons on the week days 
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but the weekends and festival days would be holidays. Yes, I admit, 
I committed a mistake: this was not put in black and white. Or rather 
that was a blunder on my part for which I was penalized a great deal. 

The boy’s handwriting was neat and clean. So I thought the boy 
was sincere in his studies and I began to take keen interest in teaching 
him. However, his extremely slow progress disturbed me. And one 
day I asked him why his progress was slow and why he was not 
taking adequate interest in his studies. He told me that his mother 
had died and that his father had married another lady with the result 
that the atmosphere of his home was not conducive to studies. This 
aroused in my heart a feeling of pity too for him and I decided to 
teach him with a greater zeal. I even asked his father why he had 
committed the blunder of getting a second wife and also conveyed 
to him that this second marriage of his was hampering the studies 
of his son Surendra. Surendra, on his part, did not honour even the 
understanding that Sundays and the festival days would be holidays. 
Nay, every Sunday he found one excuse or the other to come and get 
taught. I still remember one of these excuses. 

One Saturday Surendra asked me, “Sir, are you going out of 
station tomorrow?” 

“No, I am not going anywhere. I shall be here at home,” said I. 

“So can I come tomorrow too?” asked he. 

I wonder whether he thought I was his twenty-four hour servant 
and that if I was at home, he had the right to use both my body and 
my mind as he deemed fit? Did he not know that I had some domestic 
work of my own to pay heed to? But I did not ask him this question. 
I simply agreed to teach him on that Sunday too, perhaps, because... 
I do not know why. 

“At what time should I come?” asked he. 

“Come at four in the afternoon,” said I. 

“Sir, four in the afternoon will be too late. Let me come at 10 a.m.” 
said he. 

I wanted to utilize my morning for my personal and family work 
because Sunday morning was the only morning I could spend with 
my family as on every weekday I had to reach my college at 8:00 a.m. 
sharp. But being a father-like teacher in my approach I did not want 
to turn down his request. 

“O.K.” said I. 

And he was happy he had obtained my consent to be tutored even 
on a Sunday. Wasn't he behaving like an employer who tries to suck 
his employee’s blood? 
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On that Sunday I did everything as hurriedly as I used to do on 
weekdays and at 10:00 a.m. I was in my chair waiting for Surendra 
to come for his lessons. He was not there at 10:00. I waited for him. 
He was not there at 10:15. I waited and waited and waited. He was 
not there at 10:30. I waited for ten minutes more. At 10:40 a.m. I 
inferred that Surendra was not going to come that day. So I left my 
chair, took some money to buy vegetables and the like, and took my 
bicycle to go to the market. The moment my bicycle was out of my 
door, Surendra opened the gate of the hostel premises. I looked at his 
face: he was smiling. I felt terribly annoyed but instead of expressing 
my annoyance I about-turned my bicycle and reached my chair in my 
teaching room again. I did not even ask Surendra why he was late. 
Nor did I tell him that I had been waiting for him since 10:00 a.m. 

“Sir, I was late as I was not able to decide for some time whether 
or not I should come. In the early morning I decided not to come as 
I had some agricultural work to do at home. But since the work was 
over soon I had a second thought. I said to myself, ‘Why should I let 
my two-and-a-half rupees go unutilized by not going to guru ji?’ ‘So I 
have come’,” said he. 

This utterance of his brought me enlightenment enough to make 
me realize that I was an employee of Surendra teaching him at the 
wages of two-and-a-half rupees per day, that Surendra was my 
employer and that I had to be at his command all the thirty days of 
the month. 

No sooner did Surendra’s harangue reach its end I saw my one 
year old son running towards me with the hope that I would take him 
in my arms and, at least, smile to him. But as he reached close to my 
chair I slapped him so hard that he fell down on the ground crying not 
being able to understand what offence he had committed. And then 
for consolation he went back to his mother. 

I started teaching Surendra. I taught him for full sixty minutes. 
Then I addressed Surendra. 

“Surendra, I do not want your two-and-a-half rupees for today’s 
lesson or any money for any of the previous days’ lessons. I do not 
need your money at all. I cannot teach you any further. Do not come 
to me for lessons anymore.” 

This is how I left with Surendra his full wealth of two-and-a- 
half rupees intact. 
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THE SOLE OPTION LEFT FOR ME 


A? the Chairman of the Department of English I was responsible 
also for the proper conduct of the examinations of the Department 
and timely declaration of the results. Each of the examinations was 
to be conducted with the help of my fellow teachers working in the 
Department. As a matter of fact the Rector of the University had 
sent a circular to the effect that it was imperative for every teacher 
to be present in the University on each day of the examination in the 
concerned Department. 

Inotified the duties of the teachers of the Department and expected 
the teachers to comply with the instructions. But only A’ath and Ahima 
turned up to do their supervision duties. Dr. Indra had left for India, 
Feeq had left for Sana’a, Keena was taking care of her baby, Da too was 
taking care of her baby, Masan was busy at home, Quees was nowhere 
in sight and Queeb was preparing himself for the Accountancy 
examination. Obviously they were not co-operating with me. What 
could I do in that situation? I could inform the Dean, at least. So I sent 
a letter to the Dean informing him that such and such teachers had 
not been doing their supervisory duties in the examination. After a 
few days Queeb started coming to do his duties, not regularly though. 
None of the other absentee teachers was visible inside the university 
premises. So I entrusted the task of supervising the examination too 
to myself. By the grace of God no unhappy incident occurred during 
the examinations and they were over. Thank God! 

When the examinations were over, there began the work of 
preparing the results. The work was to be done by the demonstrators 
working in the Department. They were expected to prepare awards 
lists, post the marks and assign the divisions. There were three 
demonstrators in the Department, namely Ahima, A’ath and Queeb. 
There was a secretary too in the Department, named Sam. These four 
unanimously decided that each one of them would prepare the result 
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of one Level and thus complete the task of preparing the result. But 
the Controller of the examinations intervened, for the first time, so far 
as my knowledge goes, and issued orders that the task of preparing 
the result was not to be entrusted to a Secretary and that it was to be 
entrusted exclusively to the demonstrators. No former controller had 
issued an instruction to this effect. 

When the semester-break was over and the University reopened, I 
had only one week to get the results prepared. A’ad started preparing 
the results of one Level, Ahima started preparing the results of another 
Level. Queeb went on absenting himself day after day without giving 
me any information. There was a rumour that he had gone to Turkey 
and that he would stay there for at least a month. The task of preparing 
the results could not be entrusted to Sam, the secretary working in the 
Department as per the Controller’s orders. So the results of two Levels 
remained unheeded to. I was not in a position to prepare the results 
as they were to be prepared in Arabic and my knowledge of Arabic at 
that time was meagre. 

I informed the Controller of the examinations that I needed 
some substitute of Queeb or the controller’s permission to assign 
the work to Sam the Secretary working in the Department. He was 
adamant and did not permit me to assign the work to Sam. Nor did 
he give me a substitute for Queeb. He simply tried to vindicate his 
stand that the secretary level employees were not able to keep the 
result confidential. He reiterated his stand that the results were to be 
prepared by the demonstrators under the guidance of the Chairman 
of the Department. In other words he created a situation in which the 
results of the Department were not going to be declared on time. And 
if results were not declared on time, anybody could say that I was an 
incompetent chairman. Our familiarity with each other had been only 
skin-deep and we had never been even on friendly, not to speak of 
intimate, terms with each other. Nor did any animosity exist between 
us. I was familiar with his face, no doubt, and had been told that his 
name was Sham. We had never chatted with each other. His Arabic 
appeared to be good, but he knew no English with the result that our 
interaction had never gone beyond the exchange of pleasantries. So I 
do not know to this day as to why he created a situation of this kind. 
He had no selfish end of his, so far as my knowledge goes. I wonder 
whether he was trying to help some friend of his in my Department 
to make me fail in declaring the result by the last date declared for the 
purpose. 
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In a week or so A’ad completed the results of Level Four. Ahima 
prepared the results of Level Three, one of the four classes, and 
stopped coming as she had been permitted by the Dean to have 
complete rest at home and not to come to the University at all for an 
indefinite period of time. This was a strange permission: the lady had 
been permitted to absent herself from duty for an indefinite period, 
or, in explicit terms, forever. So I was left with A’ad alone to prepare 
the results. 

Itookstock of the situation: A’ad had been coming to the Department 
as punctually as I had been since the first day of examinations and had 
been doing his work quite sincerely; six teachers had been enjoying 
French leaves for almost two months, and two of the demonstrators 
too had joined the group. Had I any moral right to ask A’ath to work 
faster? I think I had not. So I left him to do his work at his own pace. 
It was more than obvious that the whole Department minus A’ath had 
joined some kind of non-cooperation movement against me. I knew 
the work was not going to be completed by the last date fixed for the 
purpose. But I was helpless. My writing to the authorities too had not 
borne any result. 

The deadline ended. Nay, two more weeks were over. But the 
results of Level One and Level Two were not yet ready. The students, 
naturally enough, were getting restive. They approached me to find 
out when their results were going to be declared. I did not know the 
answer to the question. In a state of nervousness I wrote another letter 
to the Controller to give me the substitutes of the two demonstrators. 
Impatiently he asked me not to become impatient and informed me 
that Queeb was coming in the subsequent week. But I did not receive 
anything in black and white. I approached the Vice Dean of the 
Faculty, but he too dittoed the Controller’s stand. So it was obvious 
that politics was in full play. 

Two more weeks passed but the results of Level One and Level 
Two remained undeclared. Queeb was still in Turkey and Ahima was 
having complete rest at home. A’ath alone was seen in the examination 
room struggling with the cross lists. It was 10:00 a.m. that day when I 
heard the students shouting: 

La ilah illilla, Mohammad il rasool Allah 
La ilah illilla, Mohammad il rasool Allah. 

The noise was coming closer and closer. I wondered what it was 
about. Sam told me the students were coming towards my room 
and that it was a demonstration against my not having declared the 
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results of Level One and Level Two by that time. The students were 
not wrong in demanding that their results be declared. I left my chair 
and reached the door. Four of the students were dancing thumping 
the ground with regular loud beats and the rest of the students were 
repeating the slogans in a chorus: 

La ilah illilla, Mohammad il rasool Allah 

La ilah illilla, Mohammad il rasool Allah. 

A‘ath translated these slogans for me into English. A delegation of 
these students headed by Reham came to me. Reham was a student of 
Level One. She wanted to know why the results had not been declared 
by that time and exactly when they were going to be declared. I 
revealed to her all the facts I knew. Did I satisfy her? I think I did. And 
I think I satisfied the other students too through her. But it was a fact 
that I had not been able to declare the results even on that day and I 
did not know when Queeb was coming back from Turkey. I realized, 
belatedly no doubt, that the sole option before me was to resign as 
Chairman of the Department. 


MY SMILE IRKED THEM 


t was 12:00 noon. But the Accounts Office was still waiting to be 

opened and none of the persons manning it had turned up. This 
piece of information had been conveyed to me by Narendra Singh. But 
I resolved to verify the fact before taking any action against anybody. 
I went downstairs for the purpose. I peeped into the accounts office 
through its window: it was still dark. I decided to step inside. The 
moment I put my step inside, I heard the sound of the bulb having 
been switched on. Now the darkness had disappeared and there was 
Ram, the Assistant Accounts Officer, standing at the switch board. 
I asked him why all the chairs in the room were lying unoccupied 
at 12:00 noon though they were expected to reach the office at 10:00 
A.M. He said he had no idea. When he had registered his attendance, 
I took the attendance register and sent it to my room so that all the 
late-comers might be made to realize that they were late. 

Soon they started turning up. Khulbe was the first of them, Rautela 
was the second, Rawat was the third, and so on. Badshah Singh was 
the only man who did not turn up at all that day. So I put a question 
mark in red ink in the column which was meant for him to put his 
signature in. 

This action of mine brought many things to light: first, that they 
had reduced their office timings from 10:00 - 5:00 to 12:00 - 5:00 and 
had cut their working hours from seven to five in flagrant violation 
of the relevant rules of the government of Uttarakhand; secondly 
that the practice of taking French leaves too was being observed by 
at least a few of them. I resolved not to shut my eyes to these facts. 
Their flagrant violation of the rules was going to be regarded as my 
inefficiency. 

When Badshah Singh came to the University the next day and saw 
the red mark against his name, he was beyond himself with rage. He 
felt he had been humiliated beyond repair. He came to me and said he 
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had not been able to come to the office the previous day because he had 
gone to the Registrar’s office to collect some information about G.K. 
Agrawal so that his pension papers might be sent to the government. I 
did not know whether he was telling a lie or stating a fact. 

“But you did not seek anybody’s permission to do that. Even the 
Assistant Accounts Officer told me he knew nothing about the reason 
behind your absence,” said I. 

“Do not be proud of your position B.D. Sharma. No position is 
permanent. You will not remain Director of the Campus forever. Do 
not abuse the powers you have been entrusted with,” said he. 

“In what way am I abusing the powers which have been entrusted 
to me? Am I supposed to allow people to enjoy French leaves? Are you 
not supposed to come at 10:00 A.M. and stay here till 5:00 P.M.? This is 
the rule of the University and that of the Government of Uttarakhand. 
Not mine,” said I. 

“T was doing my work in the Registrar’s office,” said he. 

“If you were on duty, you can be allowed Duty Leave for that 
day,” said I. 

Thus I conceded to what he was demanding: he wanted himself 
to be considered on duty and I agreed to treat him on duty. It means 
I accepted his demand. But Badshah Singh was Badshah Singh. He 
continued to shout as if I had cut his salary for that absence. You can 
tackle a problem, but politics is not easy to tackle. 

“Do not forget, B.D. Sharma, the Director’s chair is nobody’s 
permanent property. Nobody will occupy this chair for ever. One 
should not be beyond oneself on finding oneself in this chair. I have 
seen a host of persons in this chair. A day will come when you too will 
be replaced by somebody else. So do not forget yourself, Sharma ji. 
Don't be proud of you position,” said he. 

“T have forgotten nothing, Badshah Singh. If I ask you to come 
to the office at 10:00 A.M. and to stay here till 5:00 P.M., I am simply 
enforcing a rule of the University. We are here to do our duties in 
different capacities. I serve the University as the Director of the 
Campus while you serve it as an accountant and we have to come 
here in order to do our duties. If the members of the non-teaching staff 
do not turn up till noon how will the classes be held? I want you to 
abide by the rules of the University so that the University can function 
smoothly. I want nothing else,” said I. 

A week or so later the union of the non-teaching staff of the 
University resolved to go on a relay hunger strike to pressurize the 
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Vice Chancellor to replace me as Campus Director. The leading role in 
organizing the non-teaching staff was being played by Badshah Singh. 
I had condoned his absence and had treated it as a duty leave but he 
was portraying himself as a victim and many people sympathized 
with him. India is a country where sympathy is readily available to 
anyone who can portray himself as a victim of oppression. So far as I 
was concerned I did nothing to protect myself or to convince people 
that I had done nothing against any member of the non-teaching staff. 
One day at about 9:00 A.M. as I was going towards the Department 
of English I heard some people shouting slogans. They were shouting: 
“Remove the Director. Save the campus.” 
“Remove the Director. Save the Campus.” 


They were the members of the union of the non-teaching 
employees of the University. A few minutes later I saw them coming 
towards me when I was at the T point of my road. I stopped before 
reaching the joining point so that they might pass uninterruptedly. 
However, I was looking at them with a smile on my lips. Almost 
each one of them cast his glances at me for a second at least, though 
there was no change in their behaviour. I was smiling, so far as my 
knowledge goes, instinctively. There was no reason behind that smile 
of mine. Nor was there any purpose behind it. I believe that it had 
no meaning at all. I did not know it was going to be interpreted with 
motives. If I had known that I would have refrained from smiling. But 
I did smile at that time. I shall not deny that fact. 

Two or three days later a delegation of the non-teaching 
employees of the University fixed a meeting with the Vice Chancellor 
of the University. Professor M.C. Joshi, the Vice Chancellor, called me 
too to his chamber. I knew the members of this delegation there were 
going to attribute to me many errors of omission and commission and 
were going to request him to appoint some other man as Director. The 
delegation included Badshah Singh, Khazan Singh, and Mahakaya 
Singh. 

It was Khazan Singh who spoke about my style of functioning. He 
was an old man with a bald head nearing sixty. 

“The strangest thing, Sir, is that when we shout slogans against 
Sharma ji, he smiles. And we do not know what to do to make him 
angry,” said he. 

I asked myself whether there was any need on my part to 
defend myself. I felt there was no need and so I kept silent. I failed 
to understand as to why Khazan Singh wanted me to be angry with 
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him and his fellows. Did he want me to try to harm them for their 
misbehaviour and then be cursed by them? I knew I was doing what 
large-hearted people would do. So I did not react on hearing this 
utterance of Khazan Singh. Nor did the Vice Chancellor. 

“This is Sharma ji's decency, Khazan Singh that he smiles. It is 
to be appreciated that he smiles when you and your fellow agitators 
shout slogans against him. For this you should thank him. What you 
say goes in his favour, not against him. It is a merit not a demerit,” 
said Hari Narayan Dixit, the Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 


IN THE DOCK FOR GROWING CAULIFLOWERS 


n 1965 when India was facing the problems of an aggression from 
Pakistan and the shortage of food at home, Lal Bahadur Shastri, the 
then Prime Minister of India, advised his countrymen not to look for 
imports but to try to make India self-reliant in food-grains and to grow 
wheat and other food-grains not only in the fields but also wherever 
arable land was lying unutilized so that the country might solve the 
problem of the shortage of food on her own. Shastri ji took a plough 
and converted the lawn of his residence in Delhi into a cornfield and 
grew there the crop of wheat. He was emulated by a large number 
of Indians and many people in the country changed their lawns into 
wheat fields. 
In 1975, ten years later no doubt, when I got a house which had 
a small lawn attached to it, I resolved to use the land available to me 
to grow vegetables in. This house was a part of the Teachers’ Hostel 
of the College at which I taught. I spent a few days to dress the land 
so that it might meet the needs of a kitchen garden and planted a few 
saplings of cauliflower in it. I was happy to see the saplings making 
efforts to preserve themselves in my kitchen garden. I hoped some 
colleague of mine would emulate me and many of them would, at 
least, appreciate the spirit behind my venture in the agricultural field. 
It was the Teachers’ Hostel of the post-graduate college of Haripur 
then. The Hostel had been built by the college with the money provided 
for the purpose by the University Grants Commission. There were only 
eight flats in it and the building was double-storeyed. All the flats had 
been allotted to us, the teachers, on the basis of seniority. It appeared 
that God was in His heaven and all was right with the world. 
But actually it was not so and there was a little wrong too. And 
I learnt it when at about the noon of that day Bahadur, the Secretary 
of the governing body of the College, summoned me into the flat of 
Shan, my colleague in the Hostel, and asked me if I wanted to convert 
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my lawn into a kitchen-garden. I admitted I had planted cauliflower 
saplings in it. I did not think it was wrong to convert a lawn into a 
kitchen garden. 

“I would like to see that the rule of uniformity is adhered to by 
all the professors residing in the Hostel. I want that all the flats look 
exactly alike. If there is an un-stretched cot on one verandah, there 
should be an un-stretched cot on each of the eight verandahs and if 
grass is growing in one of the cultivable piece of land, it should be 
made to grow in every other piece too. The lawns are meant to be kept 
lush green with grass. They are not meant to be converted into kitchen 
gardens. Only then they will look beautiful. One should have a sense 
of beauty. Unless there is uniformity, there is no beauty. If there are 
potato saplings on one lawn, and cauliflower saplings on the other, it 
will look odd and ugly,” said he. 

This was the Secretary’s final judgment. I was not given an 
opportunity to vindicate my action or to give arguments in my 
favour. I was supposed simply to carry out his orders. I could have 
contradicted him at this stage, but I chose not to. 

I looked around. All the other seven teacher-occupants of the 
Hostel were present there. They appeared to be conscious of the fact 
that I had been declared an offender and put in the dock. Shan was 
looking triumphant as if he had succeeded in conquering the summit 
of Mount Everest. Opal was cracking jokes. Then I recollected that the 
previous evening Shan and Opal had gone out together casting slant 
glances at me. So I concluded that the complaint against me had been 
lodged by Shan and Opal. It was obvious that Bahadur had come to 
the Hostel and had pronounced his judgment in favour of Shan and 
Opal in response to that complaint. I studied the faces of the rest of my 
five colleagues. None of them seemed to have any sympathies with 
me. Nay, some of them appeared to be pleased to see that I had been 
put in the dock. 

Ilonged to say that diversity was not less beautiful than uniformity 
and that if there was no diversity in the universe, the universe would 
cease to exist. No doubt, there prevails regimentation in the army and 
regimentation has its beauties too, but it would be unwise to try to 
convert every group of society into a faction of the army. India is a 
country where every public speaker shouts at the top of his voice that 
diversity is the strength of India and that we have in this country unity 
in diversity. But I had been put in the dock because I had violated the 
rule of uniformity in such a trivial matter as maintaining my lawn. 
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Before advancing further I resolved to consult my friendly 
colleagues and seek their valuable suggestions. Prakash, a senior 
friend of mine, found nothing justifiable in the stand the College 
Secretary had taken. 

“Tf one plants coriander, rather than ordinary grass, in a piece 
of land meant to be kept green one has done nothing objectionable. 
Rather one has done something laudable and deserves a pat. You have 
done something similar. Let the saplings remain intact and take care 
of them well. Who can approve of the stand our Management has 
taken in this episode?” said Prakash 

Ramesh ji felt indignant at the stand the Secretary had taken. He 
was angry with both Shan and Opal and resolved to mobilize public 
opinion in the college in my favour. 

But there were supporters of Shan and Opal too. Sabera Mittal 
wanted me to learn civic sense and to do in Rome as the Romans did. 
He wanted me to toe the line of my fellow teachers. He had no respect 
for innovation. If he had had his way he would have got all innovators 
of the world butchered. 

Chanda Munshi did not like even my idea of consulting friendly 
colleagues and did his best to shut my mouth and to keep me 
absolutely silent. If he had had his way he would have throttled me 
the moment I had opened my mouth to narrate the incident to the first 
friendly colleague of mine in his presence. 

I was shocked to see that Pandit Dev, whom I regarded as the most 
friendly of the lot was trying to avoid talking to me the next day and 
when I paid him regards, he gave the impression that he had already 
dissociated himself from me and would not like even to recognize 
me. 

That I had committed no crime I knew. That the managing 
committee was not going to do anything against me on this issue 
I also knew. I also knew that the law of the land would protect me 
if I approached the judicial authorities of the land. But what I had 
never imagined was that my own colleague who claimed to be close 
to me would start avoiding me only because the Secretary of the 
Management had not approved of my having changed my flower- 
garden into a kitchen-garden! 


THE FEELING OF ENVY 


t was in September-October 2016 that the disease of chikungunya 

victimized almost every family in Delhi and its satellite towns like 
Ghaziabad, Meerut, Gurgaon, Rohtak, Hapur and Aligarh. There were 
families in which not even a single member was left unvictimized. 
Arvind Kejriwal was the Chief Minister of the state of Delhi then. The 
sweepers and scavengers of Delhi were not satisfied with the salaries 
they were getting and wanted more. The then government of Delhi 
did not see eye to eye with these sanitation-cum-health workers with 
the result that they went on strike. Consequently, heaps of garbage 
became a common sight on the roads of Delhi. And then, perhaps 
consequently, broke out the epidemic of chikungunya. The virus of this 
disease caused havoc not only in Delhi but also in the neighbouring 
cities and towns. Perhaps the trains that shuttled between Delhi and 
each of these satellite towns carried the virus from Delhi to these 
smaller places without any fare. 

The virus reached my house of Hapur too. And towards the end 
of November 2016 my wife Davendri fell ill. Symptoms made it clear 
that she was suffering from chikungunya. She was alone at home as 
I was undergoing treatment for an ailment at Allahabad where my 
elder son lived. Chikungunya had made all her joints stiff and she was 
finding it difficult even to stand up. So I asked Amar Dutta to take her 
to Gurgaon where he was posted and to take care of her. 

Amar Dutta’s wife Kiran also was suffering from fever. Whether 
it was chikungunya or some other variety of fever we do not know. 
Amar Dutta approached a doctor there for the treatment of both the 
patients. Davendri regained normal temperature in about a week, but 
Kiran was still suffering from fever. This made Kiran angry with the 
doctor, and she asked Amar Dutta to discontinue the treatment of the 
first doctor and to approach another. I shall report the incident in her 
own words as she reported it to me on the phone. 
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“Papaji, both mother-in-law and I were suffering from fever and 
both of us were under the treatment of the same doctor. Mother-in- 
law’s fever was gone but mine persisted. So I asked Misha’s papa to 
change the doctor. But he did not, and continued to bring medicines 
from the same doctor. So I stopped taking the medicines,” said she. 

Now, reader, I asked myself why Kiran wanted Amar Dutta to 
change the doctor. The doctor, so far as my understanding goes, was 
not incompetent, as he had proved his competence by successfully 
curing one of the two patients of my family. Perhaps she developed a 
dislike for the doctor because he had cured Davendri, not Kiran. This 
indicates that Kiran was not only impatient but also envious of the 
lot of her mother-in-law. It is a common saying in India that a man is 
unhappy not because he is in trouble but because others are free from 
trouble. This is a bad form of envy. And in his poem The Faerie Queene 
Edmund Spenser calls envy a deadly sin. 

Well, this is how Kiran was forcing her husband to change her 
doctor. And I think Amar Dutta did change the doctor. I believe 
everybody knows that if a person falls ill, it takes some time for him 
to recover and no doctor can predict how much time he/ she will take 
to recover. So the patient has to keep patience and to wait for slow 
recovery. No doctor possesses a magic wand to cure a patient in a 
moment or within a prescribed period. I have seen that impatience in 
the medical field can cause an irreparable damage, nay, even death. 

A couple of days later Amar Dutta informed me that Kiran was 
suffering from diarrhoea. That means there was some problem with 
her digestive system. Perhaps even fever had been earlier caused by 
this problem. So what was needed was giving a boost to her digestive 
system and helping her liver to function better. If she had been given 
enema for just three to four days she would have been cured, I believe. 
But many an allopathic doctor, while treating patients of diarrhea, 
tries to show quick results by stopping loose motions. I do not know 
which medicine was administered in Kiran’s case but I suspect her 
motions were stopped. 

However, the next piece of information that was conveyed to me 
was that Kiran’s abdomen had swollen and looked like a football. I 
came to the conclusion that it was the result of the doctor’s giving 
her some medicine to stop the looseness of the motions. I believe that 
diarrhoea is caused when some food has been left undigested inside 
the intestines and the patient keeps on taking meals. As a matter 
of fact, the human body makes efforts to remove the cause of the 
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disease and it has to be helped in its efforts. When there is undigested 
food inside the intestines the body tries to push it out by increasing 
the secretion of water there. That makes the motions loose. So the 
looseness of the motions is not an undesirable development. A doctor 
should administer some medicine that facilitates the body’s efforts to 
push the undigested food out or helps the body in digesting it. The 
patient can help his body by not over-burdening it with the task of 
digesting additional food. But many a doctor does not do so and tries 
to stop the secretion of water in the intestines. This, I think, aggravates 
the problem and drives the patient towards a more serious ailment. 

I told Amar Dutta that a swollen abdomen was a symptom 
of the disease of ascites which is caused by the liver’s becoming 
non-functional. I also told him that ascites was a disease of the liver 
and that Ayurvedic doctors were able to remove this disease easily. 
I also told him that in such cases the allopathic doctors simply 
punctured the abdomen in order to drain the water out, but that was 
found to be of no avail. I added that if the water was drained out like 
that, the disease relapsed soon. 

But, in spite of my advice, Amar Dutta got Kiran admitted in the 
Medanta Hospital of Gurgaon. He and many others told me that this 
was one of the best hospitals of north India. I was also told that not 
only Kiran but also her brother and her sister wanted Kiran to be 
treated in this hospital. I felt helpless. Perhaps Amar Dutta too was 
helpless. 

“If I shift Kiran to some other hospital and if some unhappy 
occurrence takes place there, her brother and sister will lay the blame 
of the occurrence at my door,” said Amar Dutta to me. 

I felt that destiny was taking things in the direction of its own 
choice and that it was laughing at my helplessness. I have found it 
several times in my life that I am not able to stop a member of my family 
from choosing a course of action which I regard as a wrong one as I 
am able to foresee its unhappy consequences. And on such occasions I 
feel my ill luck is mocking at me and also at my helplessness. 

The doctors in the Medanta Hospital put a tube in her abdomen 
and drained the water out. Both Amar Dutta and Kiran were happy 
that the problem was over. But I knew the problem was not over. I 
suggested some Ayurvedic medicines and advised Amar Dutta not 
to opt for surgery in any case. But he told me that the hospital people 
did not allow the patients to consume any edible or any medicine 
from outside and that they allowed the patient’s guardian or his 
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representative to visit the patient only once for fifteen minutes at the 
most in a period of twenty-four hours. 

The third or the fourth day her abdomen was again found filled 
with water, as anticipated. Nay, the doctor also said that there was 
water also in her lungs. They drained the water out from the lungs and 
also from her abdomen through tubes. They inserted the third tube to 
feed her so that she might not vomit the food out. It means she had 
been vomiting frequently. Were they inserting food into her stomach 
through a tube? I could not understand why they were inserting food 
into her stomach when her liver was already over-burdened with the 
task of digesting the undigested food. Her vomiting frequently was a 
proof of that fact. They should have asked her to abstain from edibles 
altogether. Giving additional task to the liver that had not been able 
to do its former task was an unwise approach. But the patient, I was 
told, had full faith in the allopathic doctors of the hospital. Perhaps 
Amar Dutta too had full faith in them. Neither of them paid any heed 
to what I suggested. I knew that the treatment that was being given to 
her was driving her to death, but I was not able to convince either the 
patient or her husband to accept my suggestion. 

The fourth or the fifth day the hospital declared she was suffering 
from cancer. From where had this cancer come? She had had no 
tumour in any part of her body so far as my knowledge went. And 
they said it was ovarian cancer which had spread onto her liver 
and her lungs. I felt that this kind of treatment was pushing her fast 
towards death. So I told Amar Dutta that it was high time for him to 
opt for the treatment of a naturopath or that of an Ayurvedik doctor. 
But when this proposal was communicated to Kiran, she refused to 
accept it. She did not like the idea of being sent to any other hospital. 

“Keep me here or take me home” said she to Amar Dutta. 

I recollected an incident which had occurred sometime in the year 
2003 (or 2004?): Kiran had been suffering from fever and Davendri 
told me so. Since my father had taught me Ayurveda for several 
years, I considered myself competent enough to treat myself and 
the members of my family especially if the ailment was minor. So I 
sent a few doses of an Ayurvedic medicine to Kiran via Devendri. 
Kiran took the medicine but did not even taste it. Instead she phoned 
to her brother and asked him to bring medicines from an allopathic 
doctor. When this brother of hers came with the medicines, I asked 
him why he had brought those medicines as I had already given Kiran 
Ayurvedic medicines, he said that Ayurvedic treatment was quite 
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time-consuming and that they had a family doctor whom they trusted 
and whom they always consulted. 

Since Kiran never had faith in Ayurveda, she did not want to be 
treated by an Ayurvedic doctor even at this time. The hospital people 
went on feeding her through the tube. Yet her vomiting persisted. 
After a couple of days when she vomited, the fluid was red in colour. 
It was the 15" of December 2016. I had reached Hapur on my way to 
Gurgaon. At about 9 p.m. a friend of my elder son came to see Meghraj 
and me and ask us how Kiran was. When I told him that that day 
she had thrown out blood through her mouth, he said that she had 
reached very close to death. 

The next day when we were on our way to Gurgaon, Amar Dutta 
phoned to Meghraj at about 9:00 a.m. that Kiran was no more. Amar 
Dutta told Meghraj that she had breathed her last at about 8:40 a.m. 
that day. 

The hospital people charged eight lakh and thirty thousand 
rupees for her treatment and a fortnight long stay in the hospital. 


% 
Loca ` ~ 


THAT DAY I WAS A RECIPIENT OF 
HIS GRACE TWICE 


ih was the 7" of January 2018. I woke up at about 4:00 A.M. and 
soon after my early morning duties plunged myself into the tasks 
I had included in my list: I read a page or two, wrote a few lines for 
my novel, phoned to a couple of persons and complied with their 
instructions and suggestions. All this consumed seven hours of mine 
and it was 11:00 o’clock when I looked at my clock. This was the time 
for me to go to the Sarvodaya Colony to take care of my house there. 
So I had no time left for me to cook or boil anything to eat. The only 
option left for me was to postpone my breakfast to my dinner-time 
and to board an e-rickshaw to start my journey. 

I did not approve of my resolution to leave my house without 
having my breakfast as it was going to keep me unfed for the next 
seven to eight hours. I wondered whether it was advisable for me 
to keep myself unfed for one full night and almost one whole day. I 
reminded myself that I had not fully recovered from the ailment that 
had kept me under the care of doctors for several months. But I had 
already left my house and was being driven towards my destination 
fast. 

Then somebody’s remark that “God arranges food for each and 
every living being”, which I had heard several years before, came to 
my mind. I smiled at the idea and asked myself whether God would 
arrange food for me at my Sarvodaya Colony house where neither of 
my kitchens was equipped even with a stove. However, the thought 
passed through my mind and soon it was replaced by other thoughts 
concerning the tasks I had in hand. 

Within half an hour I was inside my Sarvodaya Colony house. I 
took a chair out of my room and put it on the lawn. The sun was warm 
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and the sky was clear. I took the newspaper and started reading it 
keeping the gate of the house open. 

After an hour or so a bearded sixtyish man, whom I had never 
met earlier, entered the house. 

“Tam your neighbour, Sharma ji,” said he. 

“The house next to ours belongs to Kapil Tyagi,” said I. 

“Tam Kapil’s father,” said he. 

“You are welcome, Tyagi ji,” said I. 

I brought out another chair from my room and requested him 
to be seated. And he took his seat. Since it was our first meeting I 
introduced myself to him. He was pleased to know that I was a 
retired professor. He added that he was fortunate enough to have a 
professor as his neighbour. Since I had not been able to get an electric 
connection for this house of mine by that time, he asked me what the 
problem was and assured me that in case I needed political support, 
he would be able to help me. He said that he had worked for the ruling 
party during the election days and was quite close to the then Home 
Minister of the country, Shri Rajnath Singh. Even though I know that 
political support matters a lot, I did not cherish the idea of seeking it. 

Soon at the gate of my house there appeared three children, each 
of whom was around ten years old, carrying a kettle and a few cups. 
They were Tyagi jis grandchildren, perhaps. Tyagi ji summoned 
them into my house. These children had brought tea for Tyagi ji. Since 
they had not found him in his own house, they were looking for him 
in the neighbourhood. Happy to trace him here they came into the 
house and gave him the cups, a packet of biscuits and the kettle. Tyagi 
ji took the kettle and poured tea into two cups. One of the two cups 
was meant for me. I thanked God for having sent me a cup of tea and 
a biscuit just around the forenoon tea-time so unexpectedly. 

When I was alone again, I returned to the newspaper of the 
day. And when the day became warmer, I shifted the chairs onto 
the verandah and restarted enjoying the sun. At about 3:00 p.m. 
Phoolwati entered the open gate of the house. She was back from the 
temple where she went every Sunday and helped Swami ji arrange 
the bhandara there. She was carrying a polythene bag containing a 
bowlful of khichri. She offered the bag to me. 

“Eat this khichari Babu ji. It is from the temple where they had a 
bhandara today,” said she. 

I was astonished to find that Phoolwati was acting like an angel 
carrying solid vegetarian food without onion and without garlic forme. 
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It was one bowlful of khichri which gratified my hunger completely. I 
thanked both God and His angel Phoolwati for having provided me 
lunch just around the lunch time. This is how God arranged food for 
me twice that day without making me make any effort at all. Wasn’t I 
a recipient of God’s grace twice that day? 

I thank You, God. I thank You once again. 


EXODUS FROM KASHMIR 


t last Triloki was in Delhi. He heaved a sigh of relief: he had 

reached the Hindu part of the country and was beyond the reach 
of the guns and the knives of the enemies of Hinduism in Kashmir, 
the land of his ancestors. He thanked God: at last he was in the Hindi 
heartland where he was safe and, at least, there was no longer any 
threat to his life. No doubt, he was facing some problems, but they 
were minor: he needed a job, he needed a house, his children were 
to be sent to suitable schools, and even bread was to be arranged but 
he was sure he would be able to tackle all such problems somehow. 
What was important was the fact that nobody was going to kill him 
because he prayed to Om, Ram and Krishna. About three lakh people 
of his kind had had to run away from Kashmir to save their lives. The 
earlier one had migrated to the Hindu part of India the better one had 
been. Those who had migrated in the nineteen eighties had succeeded 
in selling their houses at reasonable rates. By the time Triloki had 
resolved to leave the valley of Kashmir, things had advanced so far 
that it had become almost impossible for one to find a buyer for a 
Hindu’s house. So Triloki had left behind a well-constructed house, 
his costly furniture, his beautiful mats and his attractive fixtures and 
rugs. 

Triloki was a Kashmiri Pandit. He had been born in Kashmir and 
had been living in Kashmir ever since he had been born. He had been 
able to become a professor of English at the University of Laxminagar. 
In the year 1989 there were eight teachers in the Department of 
English there. Four of them were Hindus and four were Muslims. 
(Was this by design or by co-incidence?). As the militancy grew in 
the state, thanks to the efforts of Pakistan, they started killing the 
Pandits. The mosques served as the meeting points and from there 
they announced their calls to make Kashmir an exclusively Islamic 
land. Triloki chose to regard this as a passing phase in the history of 
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Kashmir and resolved to wait and see. But the shock came on the day 
on which his maid-servant whispered to his wife that for their safety 
they had better leave Laxminagar in a day or two. The maid-servant 
did not reveal the details. Perhaps, she did not know them. Triloki 
took it as something very humiliating and said, “Even if they want 
us to go they should not have sent us the message through a maid 
servant. After all I am a professor.” 

Triloki went to a friendly lady who lived in the neighbourhood. 

“Our maid-servant told us, Bushra, that Laxminagar is no longer 
a safe place for us and that we should shift to a Hindu town. Do we 
deserve this much humiliation that threats are being communicated 
to us through a maid-servant?” said Triloki. 

“T have not been to the mosque for several days. So I do not know 
the latest developments there. I shall go there today or tomorrow and 
will find out what has been resolved and, then, let you know what 
you have to do,” said Bushra. 

“Tf they wanted us to go, they should have conveyed the message 
to us decently. Receiving a threat through a maid-servant is very 
humiliating, Bushra,” said Triloki. 

“T understand your feelings and appreciate them. You have been 
teaching our sons and daughters for several years. But who cares for 
finer points of behaviour in extra-ordinary times ? ” said Bushra. 

The third day Bushra came to Triloki. Her face looked long. 

“Professor Triloki, I went to the mosque yesterday,” said Bushra 
and became silent. 

“What did they say?” asked Triloki. 

“You are not safe here any longer. A boy has started studying 
your whereabouts. Nay, one day he even chased you for some time. 
So you have to find ways and means to leave Laxminagar today or 
tomorrow,” said Bushra. 

This stunned Triloki. He was not mentally prepared to encounter 
such a situation. No doubt, he had been aware of the activities of 
the militants and hardliners but he had not even imagined that the 
situation had become that bad. He had built his house in Laxminagar 
with the intention of living in it till his dying day. He took several 
minutes to realize that Kashmir was being de-Hinduized fast and the 
impediments were being eliminated. 

India, as per the constitution of India, is a secular country and 
the posts in the administration here are expected to be given on the 
basis of candidates’ performances in the tests meant for the purpose 
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rather than on the basis of their creeds. The Muslims who were a 
minority community in many provinces of India in the year 1950 
were regarded as a minority community even in Kashmir even in the 
1990’s and they had been given several concessions. But the Hindus 
who were a minority community in Kashmir were not regarded as a 
minority community in that state as per the constitution of Jammu 
and Kashmir. Not to talk of giving concessions to this minority 
community they were in a mood not to give to the Hindus even the 
right to exist. They talked of human rights for the other communities 
but they did not care to answer the question whether the Hindus had 
the right even to exist? 

Triloki felt helpless. To whom could he turn for help? Almost all 
his Hindu friends had already left the valley and had settled in some 
Hindu-dominated town of India. Since his name had been included in 
the notorious hit list, he had been left with no choice but one of fleeing 
away to Delhi instantly. 

So the moment he was in Delhi he heaved a very deep sigh of 
relief. It took Triloki a couple of months to arrange the material and 
the articles of furniture his family needed for everyday consumption 
and use. However, the main question was one of getting a teaching 
job in a university. Since he had been working in a university as a 
Professor he tried to get that position here too. He approached several 
Vice Chancellors for that purpose but his efforts bore no immediate 
fruit. 

However, when he received a research grant from the American 
Studies Research Centre of Hyderabad to work on a research project, 
he felt that his problem had been temporarily solved. He was going to 
have regular income for about two months. 

In the summer of the year 1991(?), I too was engaged in a research 
work at the American Studies Research Centre Hyderabad. Triloki 
reached Hyderabad in the month of June. It was there that we met for 
the first time. Though there was little agreement between us on literary 
issues, we began to chat off and on. It was during the course of these 
chats that we began to talk about the situation that was prevailing in 
the valley of Kashmir. 

“Triloki, why did you run away from the valley of Kashmir? You 
should have stayed put there and all the Hindus should have jointly 
resisted the attempts to oust you. Escapism solves no problem at all. If 
you run away from a problem, it will grow in size as well as strength. 
If you are determined to brave the threat before you, it must become 
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mild. If you help yourself God helps you. If even you do not help 
yourself, you have no right to complain that others are not helping 
you. You have to fight your antagonist. Only then you become a 
protagonist,” said I. 

“Sharma ji, you should ask me why I left Kashmir so late. Those 
Hindus who left our valley earlier were able to sell their houses for 
handsome amounts of money. They were able to sell other disposable 
belongings too. By the time I decided to leave my homeland, it had 
become very difficult to find a buyer for a Hindu’s house,” said Triloki. 

“Why, Pandit ji?” asked I. 

“By that time it had become clear to them that soon they would be 
able to get our houses without making any payment at all as by that 
time the Hindus had started leaving the valley almost en masse,” said 
Triloki. 

“As soon as a Hindu leaves Kashmir, they get hold of his house 
and sell his furniture, mats and the like. I have heard that they took 
away the whole furniture from my house and then set the house on 
fire”, added Triloki. 

“Why did they set the house on fire? What did they gain by doing 
that?” said I. 

“They did that in order to give the impression that no loot had 
been committed and that everything inside the house had been 
consumed by fire,” said Triloki. 

A day or two later three teachers from the valley of Kashmir itself 
arrived at the Centre. Each of them had had some research project of 
his own and had approached the Centre to collect material for that. 
One of them was Ameer, a man working for the degree of Ph.D. under 
the guidance of Triloki himself. Ameer had been appointed lecturer to 
fill the vacancy created in the University by Triloki’s departure. 

“Why are the Kashmiri people not happy with Kashmir as a part 
of India, Ameer?” asked I. 

“The only reason is that our demands are not being met. There is 
no other reason behind our grievances,” said Ameer. 

“In Kashmir education is provided free upto the M.A. level, while 
in every other state of India the students have to pay after the primary 
level; in Kashmir rice is provided at the rate of Rs. 2/- per kilo while 
I have to buy it at the rate of Rs. 40/- per kilo; a Kashmiri can buy 
land anywhere in India, but no non-Kashmiri can buy even an inch 
of land in Kashmir; most of the government jobs are being showered 
on the Kashmiri people while the youths in the rest of the country are 
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being kept unemployed; and fat packages of money are being given to 
Kashmiris with every change of the guard at the Centre. Yet you say 
your demands are not being met. The fact is that the Kashmiris are 
being over-pampered and efforts are being made to buy their loyalty 
at a very high cost, though it is a truth universally acknowledged that 
loyalty cannot be bought. They seem to believe that they need the 
residents of the valley to preserve India,” said I. 

“That is not relevant, Dr. Sharma. What is relevant is that the 
Kashmiris were given an assurance that Kashmir’s fate would be 
determined by Kashmiris themselves. And the assurance was given 
by no less important a person than Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, the 
first Prime Minister of independent India. We have been denied that 
right and Kashmir has been made a part of India without giving us an 
opportunity to express our view. It is this betrayal by India that has 
enraged us,” said Ameer. 

“The fate of every princely state, as per the decision of the British 
Government, was to be decided in 1947 by the then princely ruler of 
the state concerned and the decision to make Kashmir a part of India 
was taken by no less important a person than the then Princely ruler 
of Kashmir Raja Hari Singh. Now you are demanding from the Indian 
government what had not been given to you even by the Government 
of Britain in 1947. The fate of the princely state of Udaipur, for example, 
was decided by the then princely ruler of Udaipur, the fate of Bikaner 
was decided by the then princely ruler of Bikaner, and so on. Why do 
you want to have more than what has been given to the residents of 
the other states of India? You have made a constitution for your state 
and refuse to accept the Constitution of India on some issues. For such 
misdeeds you deserve to be thrown out of the country, ” said I. 

“The promise that was made to us should have been kept. Isn't 
it?” said Ameer. 

“Tf it is true that may give you a right to be angry with Pandit 
Nehru. Why did you start killing the Pandits of Kashmir? Did they 
too betray you?” said I 

“Yes, they too betrayed us?” said he. 

“Everybody has betrayed you. You have betrayed none. In what 
sense have they betrayed you?” asked I. 

“They were our fellow-fighters when we started our fight for 
Kashmir’s independence. They were there with us when we came out 
for demonstrations. They were there with us when collected money 
for the fight. But when we had to take up guns to fight with, they 
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started saying they were Indians and wanted Kashmir to remain a 
part of India. How could we allow them to back out at that stage? That 
is why they had to run away from the valley,” said he. 

“Were they also supporting your fight for an independent 
Kashmir?” asked I. 

“Yes, absolutely; they were our fellow-fighters or rather they were 
our leaders,” said he. 

“Were you also fighting for the independence of Kashmir?” asked 
Ias soon as I met Triloki shortly afterwards. 

“Sharma ji, we tried not to antagonize them so long as we could 
afford and did stand with them. Maybe we were wrong and committed 
an error in supporting the fight for the independence of Kashmir, 
maybe we were lacking in courage but we did support the efforts 
to gain independence for Kashmir. I should not deny it. However, 
try to understand our position too. We felt we would be able to save 
our skin by joining the demonstrations. We tried to appease them by 
giving them money too for the demonstrations. But when they asked 
us to take up arms to fight the army of India, we had to assume our 
true colour and had to say, ‘No.’ flatly,” said Triloki. 

“And this they describe as your betrayal,” said I. 

“T will again request you to try to understand our situation, 
Sharma ji. We were a minority community in the valley, but the 
rights which have been given to the minority communities in the rest 
of India have not been given to us in Kashmir. Nay, they regard the 
Hindus as a majority community in Kashmir too as they are in the rest 
of India. You may call us weak; you may call us timid; you may call us 
cowards. But this is the truth, the whole truth,” said Triloki. 

“They are freely wandering everywhere in India, but we cannot 
even enter the valley, the valley that we believed to be our valley, the 
land of our forefathers. This is so because we are the Hindus, ” added 
Triloki. 


WHO WOULD SAY THAT? 


he day had ended but the twilight of the dusk was still there. I 

was standing on the lawn of my house near the boundary wall. 
The sound of a scooter coming towards my house drew my attention 
to it: it was Rajendra coming towards my residence. Rajendra was 
my neighbour, my friend, and my group-mate in the colony. So I was 
happy to see him coming towards me. I opened the gate for him and 
invited him in. 

Rajendra came inside and touched my feet. I regarded Rajendra 
as my friend, but he was good enough to treat me as his elder brother. 
After exchanging pleasantries, he turned to business. 

“T have learnt that you are working as an evaluator and are 
evaluating the answer books of Meerut University. Is that so?” said 
Rajendra. 

“Yes, I am evaluating the answer books of Meerut University too,” 
said I. 

“Thave also been told that they have sent to you for evaluation the 
answer books of Simbhaoli College,” said he. 

“Yes, they sent me the answer books of Simbhaoli College too. 
And you will be glad to know that I have completed the evaluation 
work and have dispatched those evaluated answer books back to the 
University this afternoon,” said I. 

“What about the marks-slips? They must be with you still,” said 
Rajendra. 

“No, no, they are no longer with me. I dispatched them yesterday. 
We are required to send the marks slips to the University immediately 
after they have been prepared. I have finished the whole work and 
now Iam absolutely free to do what I like to. I am feeling quite relieved 
after a month and we can chat or play as long as we like,” said I. 

On hearing these words Rajendra became grim and bent his head 
down. I was not able to understand why he was behaving in that 
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queer way. I thought he had come to me as usual just to chat and get 
relieved of his day’s boredom. 

“What's wrong, Rajendra ji? Are you okay?” asked I. 

“Tam sorry I delayed my coming to you so much. You and I live 
in the same colony and yet I failed to approach you at the right time. 
It was about a week ago that I was asked to meet you but I went on 
postponing my coming to you with the excuse that you were my 
neighbour and that I could meet you whenever I liked. My lethargy 
has done this mischief,” said he. 

“What's the mischief, Rajendra ji? I am still your neighbour, and 
you are there with me now if not a week ago. Even now I am what 
I was a week ago. How does it matter if you are a week late?” said I 

“Now you can do nothing as you have already dispatched the 
marks-slips as well as the evaluated answer-books,” said he. 

I was able to understand Rajendra’s problem now: he had come to 
me in order to persuade me to award “good” marks to some relative 
of his whose answer-book had been sent to me to evaluate. And since 
I had already dispatched the answer-books and the marks-slips to the 
University office, I was no longer in a position to help his relative. But 
this was only guess-work. So I had to verify whether it was so. I had 
been working as a lecturer in English at Haripur College then. 

“Did some relative of yours take the examination this year?” 
asked I. 

“Tt is Kusum’s sister. She sent me this message a week ago and she 
requested me to meet you that very day. But I went on postponing my 
coming to you and every day I found one excuse or the other for not 
coming,” said Rajendra. 

“Oh, I see,” said I. 

“Tam feeling guilty for all that has happened. How can I calm my 
own sense of guilt now? What answer will I give to the girl? How will 
Ijustify my inaction to Kusum?” said Rajendra. 

“T can give you one assurance: I have examined all the answer 
books very carefully though I took almost a month to examine them. I 
did not examine even one answer-book hurriedly or carelessly. And I 
believe I have awarded to every examinee just as many marks as he or 
she deserves. You can assure Kusum and her sister on my behalf that 
no injustice has been done to her or to any of the other examinees,” 
said I. 

“All that I accept. But I am cursing myself for having been lethargic 
and for not coming to you the day I was asked to come. How can I 
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pardon myself now? If I had come to you just yesterday, things would 
have been different. You were just a few yards away from me and I 
was here all these days. If I had not been lethargic, I would have come 
to you earlier and would have persuaded you to award her as many 
marks as I liked”, said he. 

“No, Sharma ji, it is not so. Do not feel unhappy. Even if you had 
come to me earlier, I would have awarded her only as many marks as 
I have awarded now. Your coming to me earlier would not have made 
any difference in her marks. When I evaluate answer-books I try to 
keep myself absolutely detached and neither under-rate anybody, nor 
over-rate anybody,” said I. 

“Ts that so? Would you have made no change in her marks even if 
I had requested you to do that?” asked Rajendra. 

“Rajendra ji, much in our society depends on the honesty of the 
teachers. If a teacher awards first class marks to a student, the latter 
is regarded as a first divisioner throughout his life and is given the 
best posts available in the society. And if a teacher places a student 
in the third division, the latter will be regarded as a third divisioner 
throughout his life and will never get the posts which are given to first 
divisioners. Since the University and the rest of the society trust us so 
much, it is our sacred duty to do our work with absolute honesty,” 
said I. 

“That is all right, but still one has to help one’s friends. If I had 
come to you earlier and had requested you to award first class marks, 
you would not have turned down my request, I am sure,” said 
Rajendra. 

“No, no, Rajendra ji, you are mistaken. I shall, no doubt, help you 
if you need money or you need my labour, but I shall never cheat 
the University or anybody else, for that matter, if you ask me to do 
that. Asking me to award a student more marks than he deserves is 
nothing short of asking me to cheat the University in the short run and 
the whole world in the long run. That I shall not do. That I shall never 
do. Or rather that a teacher should never do. So even if you had come 
to me earlier I would not have awarded to your sister-in-law more 
marks than those she deserved,” said I. 

Rajendra kept on occupying his chair but he did not utter a word 
for several minutes. And there reigned complete silence in my room 
for a few minutes. I knew my response to his request had disturbed 
him violently and even endangered our friendship. The people who 
genuinely stand for truth and honesty are very rare. Even honest 
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people like to make compromises with honesty and ideals when their 
own interests are at stake. I felt Rajendra was terribly angry with me 
and his blood was boiling. 

However, when he came back to me after a gap of about a month 
or so he was ina hilarious mood. 

“What surprised me that day was your uncalled-for candidness. 
Even if you had said that since you had already dispatched the 
marks-slips and the answer-books and you were not in a position to 
do anything, I would have felt fully satisfied. But you went to the 
extent of saying that you would not have improved my sister-in-law’s 
marks even if I had come earlier. This was absolutely uncalled-for. 
Nobody else in your position would have made such a declaration. At 
least none of the persons I know would have said this. People are very 
prudent,” said Rajendra. 

“Rajendra ji, I believe that it is bad to cheat and that one should 
not cheat even one’s enemies. Sharma ji, you are my friend. Since I 
cannot cheat even my enemies, how could I cheat a friend? If I had 
said that I was helpless as I had dispatched the answer-books and 
marks-slips, I would have sent a wrong message. I did not want to do 
that. Moreover, that day you were reprimanding yourself for having 
approached me late and were feeling guilty. In order to relieve you of 
that feeling too I felt the need of becoming candid and telling you that 
your coming late to me was immaterial and had done you no harm. 
Prudence has to be rejected when you are in the arms of friendship, 
Rajendra ji’. 


I REFUSED TO DEVIATE 


44Thave been told that you are evaluating the answer-books of 
Modinagar College?” asked Dinesh. 

Dinessh was my cousin, my maternal uncle’s son. He had done 
LL.B. but instead of doing legal practice he had joined the Ordnance 
Factory as a class three employee. When he was a student of the eighth 
class he was with us for about ten months with the result that we felt 
he was a part of our family and had a claim on our affections. He was 
a favourite child of his father and had received good care in many 
respects. 

“Yes, the University has sent to me the answer-books of Modinagar 
College for evaluation. What is the matter? Is some friend of yours a 
student of that college?” asked I. 

“A kinsman of ours has taken this examination at that examination 
centre. And this is his roll number,” said Dinesh and handed over to 
me a chit bearing a roll number. 

“T want to help this boy. Please award him as many marks as you 
can. If possible, give him cent per cent marks,” added Dinesh. 

I had decided long ago that in my evaluation I would be absolutely 
fair and that I would examine the answer-books as justly and honestly 
as I could. So whenever I was approached to ‘help’ an examinee while 
evaluating his answer-book, I usually told the person concerned 
frankly that I would not be able to oblige him. I did that not only when 
the man approaching me was a stranger but also when the person was 
my relative or my close friend. This practice of mine offended many 
of them and some of them even turned hostile. One of them felt I had 
inflicted on him a painful injury by saying plainly that I would examine 
every answer-book carefully and would award only as many marks as 
the examinee deserved. He went around saying that I was very proud, 
ungrateful, and, even, anti-social. These pejorative adjectives hurt me, 
no doubt, but they failed to make me deviate from my path and to bring 
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about any change in my behaviour. Rather they proved to be a blessing 
in disguise: a large number of people, especially my colleagues, close 
friends, and neighbours came to know, without my telling them, 
that I did not entertain any request to be ‘helpful’ to any examinee 
and, consequently, they stopped approaching me with requests of 
‘help’ thereafter. This enabled me to remain free to carry on my work 
undisturbed and lead a smooth life during my evaluation days. 

Dinesh was as good as a member of our family, no doubt, but 
even for him I was not going to deviate from the course of action I had 
resolved to adopt. Whenever a person very close to me approaches 
me for an ethically unjustifiable action on my part, I say to myself that 
the man has been sent to give me a test and I have to get through this 
examination, and that I will not allow the temptation to over-power 
me. This courage I got when I read the sentence: “If you protect the 
Dharma, the Dharma will protect you” in Manusmriti and the sentence: 
“Try to please none else but the Supreme Being” in the Qura’an. May 
these sentences continue to give me strength in future too. 

I took the chit from Dinesh. As a matter of fact this was a 
concession I had given to him. Usually I refused even to touch the chit 
and said that I would not read the roll number at all so that I might not 
be misunderstood. I went to my evaluation room to know the score 
of his kinsman. I took out the boy’s answer-book from the bundle of 
answer-books and found that the boy had secured just a zero. Now 
I was able to understand why Dinesh had asked me to give cent per 
cent marks to this kinsman of his. 

Now the problem was one of breaking the piece of information to 
Dinesh. It is not easy to convey an unhappy piece of news to the person 
going to be affected by it. But at that time it could not be avoided in 
this case as I did not like the idea of telling a lie or give a false hope. 
Truth, I believe, is the solution of all the problems. 

“Dinesh, this boy is very weak in English. All his answers are 
wrong with the result that he has been able to score just a zero and so 
he has failed,” said I. 

“That is why he needs your help,” said Dinesh. 

“Dinesh, if somebody asks you to count the rooms of a house 
which he is going to hire, he expects you to count all the rooms and 
give him correct information about their number. Isn't it?” said I 

“Yes, it is, and if I agree to do the job, I should count all the rooms 
and should give the man correct information about the rooms,” said 
Dinesh. 
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“Suppose you choose not to count the rooms properly and then 
give wrong information to the man, will you not be doing something 
undesirable?” said I. 

“In that case I shall be behaving dishonestly. And that will be a 
very bad thing on my part. Sooner or later the man will come to know 
of this dishonesty of mine and I shall lose his trust even if he does not 
punish me in any other way,” said Dinesh. 

“Tt means one should be honest in one’s dealings and should not 
resort to the use of dishonesty at all in one’s dealings. Isn’t it?” said I. 

“Yes,” said he. 

“The University’s sending these answer-books to me for evaluation 
is a proof of the fact that the University trusts me and believes that I 
shall correctly inform it as to how many marks each of these students 
deserves. And you admit that one should do one’s work honestly,” 
asked I. 

“Yes, I do,” said he. 

“But if I give to somebody more marks than he deserves, I shall 
be committing a breach of trust and shall be cheating the University 
in the short run and the whole society in the long run. Isn’t it?” said I 

“Yes, itis,” said he. 

“That is the reason why I am not in a position to help this kinsman 
of yours,” said I. 

Dinesh spent that night with us, no doubt, but he must have been 
very unhappy. The year in which he paid me this visit was 1985 or 
thereabouts. Today it is the last day of the year 2018. But he has not 
come to me even once during this long period of thirty-three years. 
Nor has he written to me or phoned to me since then. 


THAT COAL BLACK BOY 


e was unusually black. I mean the boy who succeeded in stealing 

my money twice on two successive days. One might say he was 
coal black, though he was very much an Indian, no doubt. I think he 
was around ten then. 

I have been cheated countless times and every time I was cheated 
I cursed myself on being a bad judge of character. I wondered how 
with my meagre knowledge of human nature I would be able to 
survive in the modern day world when people are very sharp. But 
when I found myself cheated at the age of seventy-six by a boy of ten, 
I had to declare myself a container of pure folly. 

My house at Sarvodaya Colony of Hapur had remained totally 
unoccupied and uncared for when I had fallen ill and had to go to 
Allahabad for treatment. It had taken me several months to recoup 
and regain energy enough to resume my routine tasks and academic 
work. When I was back in this house it bore the looks of a building 
marked ‘ABANDONED’ at an old railway station. So as soon as I was 
back in this house of mine, I plunged myself into efforts to make it 
look like an occupied house and started using tools including a sickle, 
a broom, a spade and a basket. 

It has been my experience that if you start some work, soon there 
comes some help from one quarter or the other. This happened in this 
case too and a small boy of ten or eleven who had entered my house 
as a spectator started helping me. He was joined after half an hour or 
so by this coal black boy, named Sanjaya. I did not know who these 
boys were, where they lived, who their parents were and the like. Still 
I did not turn either of them out of my house and they began to loiter 
in the house hither and thither as if it was their own. And I let them do 
it without interference. Soon they were joined by two or three more. I 
thought they were going around in the house just out of curiosity or in 
search of toys and playthings. They also succeeded in searching out a 
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cricket ball to play with. However, two of them were quarrelling over 
the right to possess the ball. One of them was Sanjaya and the other I 
shall call Vikas, a tallish boy of about fifteen. 

“The ball is mine and I shall keep it,” said Sanjaya. 

“Should I reveal to Babaji what you said to me? Tell me. Give me 
the ball or I shall reveal your remark to Baba ji here and now,” said 
Vikas. 

Sanjaya at once handed over the ball to Vikas. Who this tallish boy 
was and what he wanted to reveal were mysteries to me. But before I 
could persuade Vikas to reveal it to me, the boys left my house for the 
neighbouring play-ground. 

This house of mine was located at a corner of a big maidan in 
which boys used to play cricket for about twelve hours every day 
with very few breaks. The balls these players played with fell into 
my house four or five times every day. The moment the ball fell into 
my house, a group of boys came running and rushed into my house 
unceremoniously as if it were ano man’s land. Even when the gate was 
locked, they jumped across the boundary wall and tried to get at the 
ball in my house. This looked indecent and I wanted them to modify 
their behaviour a little. With that intention I stopped them at the gate 
and took it upon myself to bring the ball from inside and hand it over 
to them. Even if the ball was up my roof, I went upstairs and brought 
the ball from there, even though it was quite inconvenient to me to do 
so in those days. I did that so long as I was present in the house. I was 
able to regulate their behaviour only so long as I was present in the 
house. But they went back to their usual practice when I was away. 

It was winter season and I was enjoying the sun. I had my chair 
on the verandah of this Sarvodaya Colony house of mine and I was 
reading my newspaper. My bag, in which I had put my wallet, was 
on the hanger behind my back. I had at least three five hundred rupee 
notes and two one hundred rupee notes in it. The coal-black boy 
passed by that way and saw me sitting on the verandah. He was going 
towards the cricket pitch. I withdrew my eyes from him and restarted 
reading the newspaper. Within minutes the coal-black boy was back 
from the maidan and opened my gate. 

“What is it, Sanjaya?” asked I. 

“My ball has gone up your roof. Bring it from there,” said he. 

I was pleased to find that he had not tried to climb upstairs and 
had asked me instead to bring the ball for him. I thought he was 
cooperating with me by honouring my instructions. I went upstairs 
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and brought the ball. I found Sanjaya still standing outside my 
verandah. I handed over the ball to him and went back to my reading. 
However, when after about fifteen minutes I opened my bag to take 
money from the wallet to make a payment, I found the wallet had 
disappeared. 

I had seen none taking the wallet out of my bag. So I was not 
in a position to say for certain as to who the thief was. However, I 
suspected that my wallet had been removed by Sanjaya, the coal-black 
boy when I had gone upstairs to bring the ball. I disclose my heart 
to very few persons and I met none of them that day. Consequently 
I kept absolutely silent about this occurrence. And since I had not 
disclosed the occurrence of this incident to anybody at all, I thought 
nobody would be able to get even an inkling of the theft. However, I 
resolved to take better care of my wallet in future and to keep in it as 
little money as possible, keeping in mind the needs of the day. That is 
why the next day I had only one hundred and ten rupees in my wallet 
and I shifted my bag from the verandah to the drawing-room. 

When I was outside my house that morning, Sanjaya’s elder 
brother came to me and asked me whether some money of mine had 
been stolen. I said, “Yes.” I do not know the name of this boy, but for 
convenience’s sake I shall call him Rahul. 

“Who told you that some money of mine has been stolen?” asked I. 

“Mother was telling us that somebody had stolen your money?” 
said Rahul. 

“How does your mother know that my money has been stolen? 
Who told her that?” asked I. 

“You yourself told her that a few days ago when she was requesting 
you to give us a room in your house on rent,” said he. 

This made it clear that my wallet had been stolen by Sanjaya, the 
coal-black boy. The occurrence of the theft could become known to 
a third party either from my side or from the thief’s side. Since I had 
not revealed the occurrence of theft to anyone and yet it had become 
known to some people, it was clear that the thief himself had disclosed 
it. Or rather Sanjaya must have disclosed it to his mother when he had 
given her the money he had stolen from my bag and that the whole 
family had been the beneficiary of the theft. 

The next day I took my chair to the verandah again and started 
reading the newspaper. All of a sudden my eyes fell on the western 
side of the boundary wall and there I saw the bricks that the cricketers 
had piled up in order to make it convenient for them to climb up 
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and reach the roof. So I brought a ladder, climbed a few steps and 
started removing those bricks. At this the coal-black boy and his two 
companions came running and started helping me. I felt happy to see 
them helping me and would have given them some edibles too for 
their services if my wife had been there with me to cook. 

When I was free from my reading after an hour or so, I happened 
to go into my drawing-room. My eyes turned to my bag hanging 
from the hanger on the wall: It was hanging with only one of the two 
handles on the peg. I wondered as to who had removed the other 
handle from the peg and why. I rushed to the bag and found that the 
currency notes amounting one hundred and ten rupees had vanished. 
This was the second incident of theft in my house in two days. And 
since this second incident had occurred during the presence of the boy 
who had committed the first theft, I instinctively concluded that the 
second theft too had been committed by the boy who had committed 
the first theft. It means that I thought the second theft too had been 
committed by Sanjaya, the coal-black boy. 

Yes, I admit all the evidences in this case were circumstantial. I 
had not seen Sanjaya stealing my money. I could take the help of the 
police people but I did not even seek it. The police people help you 
only when they become interested in you and I did not know how to 
make them take interest in my case. 

A few days later when I was waiting for an auto-rickshaw, Vikas 
came to me and offered to help me to get one. 

“Vikas, that day in my house you told Sanjaya that you would 
reveal to me something if he did not give you the ball. And then 
Sanjaya gave the ball to you. What did you threaten to reveal?” asked I. 

“When we were inside your house that day, Sanjaya proposed 
to me to steal your money from your bag and divide it between us. I 
threatened to reveal this proposal of Sanjaya to you. He wanted this 
proposal to remain unrevealed and gave the ball to me,” said Vikas. 

Was I still not sure that my money had been stolen by Sanjaya? 
Was it still not time for me to act and to try to recover my money? 

The third day as soon as I opened the gate of my house, Sanjaya 
and his companions entered my house again as if it were their grand- 
father’s house. I stopped them at once. 

“Get out of my house, you thieves, and never come here again,” 
said I to them. 


A FALCON 


44 T from me one lakh rupees, but please do write a novel on 

this theme. I know you can write this novel in case you resolve 
to do that. If one lakh is not enough take from me two lakh rupees 
but please hurry up and do write this novel. I know if you resolve to 
write it you will. Maybe you are hesitating because you want it to be a 
perfect piece of writing. But, Sir, no work done by a human being can 
be perfect. Every work has its shortcomings and no work, howsoever 
good it is, can escape being criticized,” said Meethu Pandit. 

Meethu said so in my drawing room in the presence of his own 
son Veenoo. The year was, if I correctly remember, 2013 and the 
month was February. Meethu must have forgotten all this by now as 
it is convenient for most people to forget such promises. His son’s 
memory too must be failing him as it should do when the father is 
expected to make payments. 

“Sir, if you need a writer both my sons and I myself are at your 
disposal. One or the other of us will come to you every day and you 
can dictate the novel to us serially. I can spend a handsome amount of 
money to get such a novel written. What is the use of money if it is not 
used to strengthen our Sanatana Dharma. I get a very handsome salary 
and I am in a position to spend it for my dharma. I shall be failing in my 
duty as a Hindu if I do not use my money for my dharma,” said Meethu. 

“I would like to see the Sanatana Dharma re-established in India 
as firmly as it had been earlier as an outcome of the efforts of Acharya 
Shankar. Nay, I want it to cover the whole globe this time as the means 
of communication available to us have made the whole world one 
global village. If we are not able to take it to every nook and corner of 
the world, our efforts to spread it cannot be considered successful,” 
added Meethu. 

“The world is waiting for such a novel and it will be received with 
acclaim in every country of the West, especially America,” added he. 
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All this motivated me to write a novel of the kind Meethu wanted 
me to. I resolved to make optimum use of my experiences in both 
India and Yemen as I was working as a Professor of English in Yemen 
at that time, and to include in it almost all the relevant facts from 
my personal experiences. And I did start writing it soon afterwards. 
However, I admit my progress was slow even in my eyes. There came 
a day when Meethu phoned to me, “How much time will you take to 
complete the novel, Sir?” 

“Osama Bin Laden has broken even the World Trade Centre today. 
But, Sir, your novel still remains unborn. Don’t you think you are too 
late? If it had been in the market by now, it would have endeared itself 
to readers in the whole of America,” added Meethu. 

Since I was focusing my attention on my teaching work, rather 
than on writing fiction, my writing appeared to be just limping. I 
turned to writing in the evenings after I had finished my daily work 
as a teacher and also as a home-maker. But I did not forget that I had 
taken on my shoulders the responsibility of doing the work and that I 
would like to accomplish it. 

“Sir, Osama Bin Laden has been punished for his attack on the 
World Trade Centre and has been killed in Pakistan. But the novel 
still remains unborn. You are giving the impression that you are very 
lazy,” said Meethu after a gap of years. 

“I know, Meethu, I am lazy and I am finding it very difficult to 
change myself,” said I in return. 

When I was back in India in April 2015, I turned my attention to 
the novel and by the grace of Om I was able to gain speed soon. I not 
only told Meethu off and on how much progress I had made but also 
recited passages to let him have a peep into the ways I had adopted 
in order to vindicate Hinduism. I thought he liked my approach and 
appreciated my arguments and my presentation. 

“Sir, let my name also be associated with this book in some way 
so that when people acclaim you for this book they may mention my 
name too. You will lose nothing if my name goes along with your 
name, but I shall gain much,” said Meethu. 

Here was another Ala-Ud-Deen Khilji trying to snatch Padmavati 
from Ratnasain: even though he had not written a word of the novel 
he was trying to entice me into accepting him as the co-author of 
the novel. The history of the world is replete with the stories of such 
robbers who tried to capture valuables over which they had had no 
moral or legal claim of ownership. They tried to adopt the short-cut 
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of snatching land, castles, money, gold and the like from those in 
possession of them. Maybe it is lazy greed that lies at the root of such 
efforts. Maybe it is envy that acts as the drive in such cases. 

“This novel is being written as an autobiography. An 
autobiography cannot have two authors. So this book has to have 
only one author. A biography can, no doubt, have two and even more 
authors. But an autobiography must have just one author” said I. 

“Which publisher should we approach in order to get this novel 
published? Do you know any publisher who publishes novels in 
English?” said I to Meethu. 

“There are forty thousand and odd publishers in India. And every 
one of them is waiting for writers to approach him to publish books. If 
one publisher does not publish this book, we shall approach another. 
Can we not find even one who is willing to publish this novel? So do 
not worry about that problem. If nobody else publishes this novel, I 
myself shall publish it and I will send its copies to whomsoever you 
want,” said Meethu. 

I was able to complete the novel in June 2018. It was on the 19" of 
July 2018 that my son Meghraj and I were going to Gurgaon by bus. 
The bus stopped at a stand to let some passengers board it. One of 
the persons who boarded the bus at this stand was Meethu. Meghraj 
vacated the seat he had been occupying by my side and offered it to 
Meethu. Meethu accepted the offer and we began to converse. 

“Sir, I have a strong complaint to register: yesterday I phoned to 
you scores of times, but you did not respond to the calls,” said Meethu. 

“Yesterday I was on my way to Gurgaon as I am now and the phone 
reported that its battery was low and stopped accepting commands. 
So I was not able to respond even though I liked to,” said I. 

“Yesterday I had a publisher with me and he told me that he was 
planning to publish ten new books this year. He was making a list of 
those books. If the manuscript of your book had been there with me, 
I would have submitted it to him for perusal. Maybe he might have 
included it in his list,” said Meethu. 

“Oh, I see,” said I. “Can he not be approached now? Maybe he has 
not yet finalized his list,” added I. 

“Tf you have the manuscript with you now, give it to me. Ill try to 
approach this publisher and submit the manuscript for his perusal,” 
said he. 

“No, no, the manuscript is not there in my bag. I do not carry it 
with me all the time. It is there at home and I can send it to you the day 
I come back from Gurgaon,” said I. 
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“When will you come back from Gurgaon?” asked Meethu. 

“Maybe the day after tomorrow, or the day next to that,” said I. 
“But I think a copy of the manuscript is there in Meghraj’s computer. 
Meghraj, where is your computer?” said I. 

“Tt is at Gurgaon and I think the manuscript of the novel is there 
in my computer,” said Meghraj. 

“Then I can send the manuscript to you today itself by e-mail,” 
said I to Meethu. 

“That’s what I want. Send it to me at my e-mail address or at 
Veenu’s address,” said Meethu. 

“Send it today itself and phone to me as soon as you have done it 
so that I am able to contact the publisher and no time is lost,” added 
Meethu. 

It was on the 27" of August 2018 that Meethu came to me with a 
printed copy of the book. It was a pleasant surprise for me to see that 
the book had already been printed and that the whole business had 
been completed in a period of just about a month. I thanked Meethu 
for this. But what shocked me was that Meethu had got his name 
printed on it as its co-author. 

Meethu had been entrusted the task of carrying my manuscript 
to the publishers in good faith. But he had not hesitated in resorting 
to, what is called, the breach of trust. When I had sent the manuscript 
to Meethu I was under the impression that he would negotiate the 
terms and conditions with the publishers to my advantage. But the 
man had made himself the co-author of my book without having 
contributed to it even a single word. So on seeing his name printed 
on the jacket of the book my anger knew no bounds. Yet I did not 
give vent to my emotion instantly and resolved to think over the 
matter in a cool manner. Three or four days later I sent to him an 
S.M.S. through which I asked him which sentence of the book he had 
written, on what grounds he claimed to have become the co-author of 
a book written exclusively by me and what he wanted to achieve in 
life through such false claims. I knew he was an ambitious man and he 
had been trying to manipulate things and people in order to get some 
political position in the country. I think he hoped to win favour with 
the Bhartiya Janata Party by asserting that he had been working for 
the promotion of Hinduism by writing books on the Hindu religion. I 
think he was going to show this book to the party bosses as a proof of 
his contribution to the progress of Hinduism. 
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I was reminded of an incident that had occurred in my school 
days. I was a student of the sixth class. Some student had died and 
so the school had been closed after the condolence meeting. The 
students were slowly going back home. So were the teachers. Some 
of them were lingering in order to take some rest before starting the 
journey homeward as most of the students came on foot. One of the 
students who came to school by bicycle came back running and told 
the Principal that he had been looted. 

“Sir, help me. Please help me,” said he. 

“What has happened?” asked the Principal. 

“Sir, I have been looted. A man took my bicycle and ran away 
when I was answering the call of nature,” said the boy. 

“You should have chased the thief instead of coming here. Do you 
know the man?” said the Principal. 

“No, Sir. I was just a few yards away from the bicycle and did not 
lock it with the view that I was taking care of it. All of a sudden this man 
came, rode the bicycle and ran away. I did chase him but I was not able 
to run as fast as the bicycle was running. In fact he made the bicycle take 
him away much faster than I could. Since I failed to catch him I have 
come back to school to inform you and seek your help,” said the boy. 

“He must have covered miles by now. What can we do? You can 
approach the police if you like and seek their help,” said the Principal. 

Meethu came to me again on the 4™ of September 2018. I thought 
he had come to pacify me but actually he was trying to make me sign 
some statement which he might use in his defence. However, he was 
still trying to impress upon me that he was an obedient student of 
mine and would do all that I would ask him to do. I think he was trying 
to prevent me from interfering in his plan to earn name, fame, and 
money by becoming the co-author of my novel In Face of Assaults on 
Hinduism. When I asked him why he had made himself a co-author of 
my book without having contributed even one single word, he readily 
said that it was a mistake of his. He added that he would get his name 
removed when the second edition of the book was published. I flatly 
refused to accept this solution and said that I would not allow the 
book with two names to go into the market. 

“You are suggesting a queer thing. If the first edition of a book has 
been written by two authors, the second edition too must have been 
written by at least two authors. So misinformation in the book has to 
be rectified before it goes into the market and if some of its copies have 
gone to the market they have to be withdrawn and modified,” said I. 
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“The book has already been sent to booksellers in different parts 
of India. Some copies might have been sent to Guwahati, for example, 
and some to Chennai. Who will go to these distant places to bring the 
copies back?” said Meethu. 

“No, the copies of the book have to be recalled and sent back after 
the rectification of the misinformation,” said I. 

“Okay, Sir, if this is what you want, everything will be done as 
you like. For me your word is the final word,” said he. 

“The misinformation can be rectified quite easily: remove the four 
leaves of the book bearing your name as its co-author and replace 
them by leaves having my name as its sole author. This can be done in 
a day or two. Isn't it?” said I. 

“This can be done in four days. It can take even four months,” 
said Meethu. 

“Get it done in four days, then,” said I. 

This occurred on the 4" of September 2018. 

I waited for four days. There was no response from Meethu. I 
waited for six days more. Yet there was no response from Meethu. On 
the 15" of September 2018 I approached the Station House Officer of 
the Police station of Hapur and informed him of the fraud of Meethu. 
The Officer acted instantly and phoned to Meethu. Meethu asserted 
that he had already started complying with my instructions and that 
he wanted me to wait for two months in absolute silence. 

“How is it that you need two months to replace four leaves while 
the whole book was printed just ina month?” asked Inspector Mahavir 
Singh Chauhan. 

“The copies of the book will have to be recalled from different 
cities of India. That is why we need a period of two months to get it 
done,” said Meethu. 

“No, no. Get it done within a month,” said Inspector Chauhan. 

I waited for thirty days more but there was no progress. So I had 
to approach Inspector Chauhan again on the 16" of October 2018. 

“Sharma ji, you have come after along gap. Why?” asked Inspector 
Chauhan. 

“You gave Meethu one month’s time to make changes in the book. 
I waited for that period to expire. That period expired yesterday. 
Meethu has not made the changes in the book so far. That is why I 
have come to you today. Now you have to decide which step you 
should take against him. I would like to lodge an F.LR. against him,” 
said I. 
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“Give me his phone number. Let me talk to him once again. It 
appears this guy is bent upon going to jail,” said Inspector Chauhan. 

I gave Meethu’s phone number to Inspector Chauhan. 

“Ts it Meethu speaking?” asked the Inspector on the phone. 

“Yes, I am Meethu speaking,” was the response. 

“Dr. B.D.Sharma is here with me in my office. He has told me 
that the changes in his book have not been made so far. You promised 
to make rectifications in a month. The period expired yesterday. He 
waited for full thirty days and gave you ample time to make changes 
in the book. Why did you not get these changes made?” said the 
Inspector. 

“T got my name written on this book with Dr. Sharma’s consent,” 
said Meethu. 

“Tf you have any written permission from Sharma ji to get your 
name written as the co-author of the book, show it to me. If you do 
it I shall not trouble you any more. Bring it to me and the matter will 
end,” said the Inspector. 

I do not know what Meethu said to the Inspector, but the latter 
advised me to contact him at the time when Meethu was inside the 
college premises so that he might be contacted easily. 

The second or the third day I approached Inspector Mahavir 
Singh Chauhan again. This time Chauhan delegated his powers to 
Surendra Rao, the Incharge of the College police post, and advised me 
to contact him. I readily agreed and went to Inspector Rao. Rao heard 
me patiently. I told him how Meethu had made himself the co-author 
of my book through forgery and breach of trust. 

“Meethu had once suggested to me that I should get his name 
written on the book as my helper, but I flatly refused to do that. I 
told him in clear-cut terms that my book was by and large my 
autobiography and that an autobiography was the composition of one 
single person not of two or more,” said I. 

Rao at once phoned to Meethu and summoned him to the police 
post. Meethu said he was out of station and was not in a position to 
reach Hapur that day. However, he added that my grandson Kapilanjan 
had shifted the deadline for the rectification of the misinformation in 
the book to the 30™ of December 2018. So Rao advised me to honour 
my grandson’s word. I knew Meethu was biding time and was going 
to do nothing to remove his name from the book. 

By God's grace a man named Nishant Singh contacted Kapilanjan 
and said that he had come to know of Meethu’s forgery and that 
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he would make the publisher make necessary changes in the book. 
He told us that it was through him that Meethu had contacted the 
publisher and that Meethu had cheated him too by posing to have 
been the co-author of my book. This was a sort of divine intervention 
in my favour. I have seen it in many cases that if a man makes sincere 
efforts to perform a good deed he gets help from unexpected quarters 
too at one stage or the other. 

I met the publisher too and told him that Meethu Pandit had 
had nothing to do with the writing of the book and that he had 
made himself a co-author of the book without getting my consent. 
Both Nishant Singh and the publisher agreed to accept my stand that 
Meethu’s name was to be removed from the book. 

Since my efforts to lodge an F.LR. against Methu had borne no fruit 
thus far, I approached the Senior Superintendent of police. He was 
courteous enough to assure me that he was marking my application 
to the C.O. City for necessary action. I waited for the C.O. City to 
respond but when nothing happened for one month, I approached the 
Superintendent again. This time he gave me the phone number of the 
C.O. and also phoned to him in my presence. I met the C.O. that day 
and explained to him the whole thing. The C.O. asked his secretary to 
summon Meethu the next day. 

That evening Meethu came to me. He tried to give the impression 
that he was penitent. 

“Sir, take my shoe and beat me as much as you like. Or take your 
own footwear and beat me with it. Here is my head,” said he. 

“No, I am not going to beat you. I want you to rectify the 
misinformation given in the book about its authorship,” said I. 

“You want me to be punished. That is the reason why you 
have approached the police people. I am offering myself to you for 
punishment. You can beat me with my own shoe,” said he. 

“I asked you to rectify the misinformation about the authorship of 
the book on the 4" of September 1918. It was very easy to do that then 
as all the copies of the book were there with the publisher at that time. 
But you did not do that then. Now the book is in the market and many 
copies of the book have been sold. Who can bring all those copies back 
and make changes in them?” said I. 

The next day we went to the C.O.’s office. The C.O. City asked 
Meethu to rectify the misinformation in the book and get his name 
removed from it as its co-author. 
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“Sir, I got my name printed on the book as its co-author with Dr. 
Sharma’s consent,” said Meethu. 

“No, I did not give my consent. He did suggest to me one day that 
I should get his name printed on the book as its co-author but I flatly 
refused to accept his suggestion and told him that the book was a sort 
of my auto-biography and that an auto-biography is written by one 
single person and cannot have two authors,” said I. 

The C.O. City accepted my explanation. Meethu did not press his 
point further. And the C.O. ordered him to get the copies of the book 
modified. Meethu had to assure the C.O. City that he would get the 
misinformation rectified by the 31* of December 2018. I requested the 
C.O. City to make Meethu give the assurance in black and white. The 
C.O. accepted my request. But it was a task for me to make Meethu 
write categorically that he would get his name removed from all the 
copies of the book. 

In the month of December 2018, so far as my memory goes, I was 
told by Nishant Singh that a few copies of the book had been modified 
in accordance with my instructions and soon I would get them. In 
compliance with this message, I went to the publisher one day and he 
gave me four copies of the modified form of the book though he had 
promised on the phone that he would give me ten copies. However, 
the rest of the copies were being sold in the market unmodified. 

On the 3rd of January, or thereabouts, I went to the C.O. City but 
he had not turned up that day. So I went to Inspector Rao and told 
him that Meethu had not done anything to get the copies of the book 
modified and the book was being sold in the market in its unchanged 
form. Rao summoned Meethu. Meethu came with his son Veenu. 

“Do you think I have only your case to tackle and have nothing 
else to do? How long do you want me to spend my time on you? Why 
did you not get the copies of the book modified so far?” said Surendra 
Rao. 

“Sir, Sharma ji is telling a lie. It was with his consent that I got my 
name written on the book as its co-author. Now he says he did not 
give his consent but formerly he did give ,” said Meethu. 

“Do you have any proof to substantiate your statement? I can 
believe you only if you produce a proof,” said Rao. 

“Yes, [have a proof,” said Meethu. 

“Produce it if you have it. Proof is the thing that I accept,” said Rao. 

Meethu and Veenu went aside for about five minutes and came 
back. Meethu produced a mobile phone copy of a letter written in his 
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own handwriting but signed in my handwriting. Its English version 
is as follows: 

M/S Omega Publishers 

New Delhi. 

Dear Sirs, 

The book In Face of Assaults on Hinduism published by you with 
my consent bearing two names as its writers, namely 

Brahma Dutta Sharma, and 

Meethu Pandit 

has to bear only Brahma Dutta Sharma’s name in its second edition. 

B.D. Sharma 

4.9.2018 

Rao saw the letter. He was satisfied with this proof. Then he 
turned to me and asked me what I had to say about it. I took the 
mobile phone from him and read the letter. I asked myself whether I 
had signed any letter of that kind. I was almost sure that I had never 
signed a letter with that content 

“This letter is not mine. I never signed a letter having this content. 
This letter has been written by Meethu Pandit and my signature has 
been scanned on it from some letter of mine through the computer. So 
it is a forged letter,” said I. 

“Tf it is so, this crime of forgery is even more serious than that of 
falsely becoming a co-author of a book,” said Rao. 

“However, I feel the signature is not a scanned copy but original,” 
added Rao. 

I was looking at the letter and everybody else present there was 
waiting for my response. There was silence for a minute or so. I had 
signed a letter written by Meethu on the 4" of September 2018 but I 
had not kept its copy with me. So it was a problem to recollect the 
language of that letter. I thought and thought but could not come to 
any conclusion. I was sure I had never permitted Meethu to get his 
name written on the book as its co-author. But the falcon was charging 
me with telling a lie! 

It was I who broke the ice when I addressed Meethu. 

“The victory is yours and I have been defeated. May God reward 
you for what you have done to me. Goodbye!” said I. 

Meethu left the office instantly. Rao was responding to some call 
on the phone. I too stood up and turned homeward. 


$, O K3 
se ca Ka 


AN ERRONEOUS JUDGMENT 


tis essential for a man to know his capabilities well. And itis equally 

essential for a man to know his limitations well. The knowledge of 
your capabilities will enable you to achieve heights and the knowledge 
of your limitations will enable you to escape falling into pits on the 
road of life. However, I admit that knowing one’s capabilities is 
difficult; knowing one’s limitations precisely is even more difficult. 

In the summer of 2016 I found the wheat in my store to have been 
infested with insects. I consulted a few experts to learn whether there 
was some adequate remedy. Vijaya suggested that the wheat be left in 
the sun for a day or two. Dr. Premchand suggested that the tablets of 
sulphas be put inside the container and the container be shut air-tight. 
And Rajendra suggested that it be sold off at the earliest. I am a bit 
sentimental and do not easily like to part with what I possess. So I 
tried to avoid resorting to the last option. I tried the first option first 
and left the wheat in the sun for two days. But I found the insects 
had become sun-resistant. So I had to turn to the second option. Prem 
offered to help me also in sealing the container air-tight. So I decided 
to go to the market to buy the tablets. 

It was 6 o'clock in the evening of that summer day of the year 2016 
that I took my bicycle to go to the market. When I reached the Pakka 
Bagh cross-roads of Hapur I decided to ride down my bicycle and to 
walk to the other side of the road as I deemed it to be safer. But when 
I was trying to ride down my bicycle and put one foot of mine on the 
ground, I felt helpless and fell down with my face facing the sky. My 
bicycle was lying down beside me in the middle of the road. I tried to 
stand up but could not. A police constable and two or three strangers 
came to help me. They asked me to stand up, but my efforts to do that 
bore no fruit. 

“There is a fracture in my leg,” said I as I had failed even to put on 
my left sandal lying close to my foot. 
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“Was there any collision? How did you fall?” asked the police 
constable, who had arrived there to help me. 

“No, there was no collision. He lost his balance and fell down,” 
said one of the strangers who had come to help me. 

“Tell me the number of your family phone so that I may inform 
your family and call them to take you home,” said the police constable. 

“There is none at my home at the moment. It is locked. I live alone 
these days,” said I. 

At this the constable asked the two strangers to lift me up and 
carry me to the side of the road. So one of the strangers helped me to 
stand up and with his help I reached the side of the road. The other 
stranger took up my bicycle and made it stand by my side. A man 
offered me his stool to sit on and I accepted the offer. None of these 
persons had met me earlier. All of them were strangers but they were 
doing their best to help me. Should I not regard them as angels in 
human forms sent from heaven to help me? 

“My left leg seems to have been broken as I am unable to lift it at 
will,” said I, addressing the strangers. 

“Try to move it,” said one of the strangers. 

I tried and succeeded in making it move from right to left brushing 
the ground. 

“You are able to move it. This indicates that there is no fracture 
and your leg is whole,” said the stranger. 

When I was left alone I started pondering over my situation and 
my immediate future. I was not in a position even to stand up as there 
was severe pain in my leg. And I wanted to reach my home at the 
earliest. I felt I needed somebody to carry me home and some other 
man to carry my bicycle. I was in a crowded market but everybody 
there was a stranger to me and everybody was busy. I asked myself 
whether in that neighbourhood there was anybody who could take me 
home. At the south-east corner of the cross-roads there was a general 
merchant's shop from where I frequently purchased things. I felt he 
would help me. I requested the man who had given me his stool to sit 
on to go to that general merchant and call him. 

“Do you know the man?” asked he. 

“Yes, I do,” said I. 

He was good enough to go and bring the man with him. The 
merchant came and looked at me. 

“My leg has broken and I cannot even stand up. Can you help me 
reach my house in Nav Jyoti Colony?” said I. 
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“Yes, I will ask an e-rickshaw man to take you and your bicycle to 
your house in your colony,” said he 

“Okay, please arrange that,” said I. 

Even when the e-rickshaw was waiting for me to board it, I was 
unable to lift myself up from the stool. Again two strangers lifted me 
up like a log and made me board the rickshaw. One of them put my 
bicycle too inside the rickshaw. 

“Why do you still ride on the bicycle at this advanced age?” said 
one of them. “You had better go to the doctor’s rather than to your 
own house,” said the other. 

When I was in the e-rickshaw, I was struggling with the question 
as to how I would be able to reach my cot in my house as I needed to 
be carried and there was nobody at my house to carry me. So on the 
way I requested Suneel, the electrician, to come to my house and carry 
me inside. He was good enough to accept my request and brought 
with him a friend to do the job. I called Monu, my neighbor, to unlock 
my house. 

When I was in my bed, and had adjusted my left leg in such a 
way that it stopped hurting me, my phone started ringing. I tried to 
reach it, but I could not because even when I moved an inch there 
was severe pain in my leg. So I waited for somebody to come and 
hand over my phone to me. Thus the call went unresponded to. Then 
the second phone of mine began to ring. These two numbers of mine 
were there with only my son Susheel and one or two persons more. So 
I believed it was Susheel who was on the phones. Since I was unable 
even to change my posture, this call too went unresponded to. 

Monu went to inform his father that there was a fracture in my leg 
and that I needed immediate medical care. Dr. Awadhesh Chandra 
immediately came to provide me medical help. He asked me to stretch 
my leg. I expressed my inability to do that as moving my leg caused 
me severe pain. He wanted me to go to the Deva Nandini Hospital 
and get my leg x-rayed, but I said it was not possible for me to stretch 
my leg at the moment. 

“You will have to stretch your leg in the x-ray room in the hospital. 
So better do it here,” said Dr. Awadhesh Chandra. 

“Tt is very painful, Dr. Sharma. So I would prefer to wait for the 
pain to subside and go to hospital tomorrow,” said I. 

“Unless we x-ray your leg, we are not in a position to say whether 
there is a fracture in the leg or it is a case of muscular injury,” said Dr. 
Awadhesh Chandra. 
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“In case you like I can take you to the Devnandini Nursing 
Home,” added he. 

“T would like to wait for the pain to subside. I cannot bear the pain 
that I feel when I move my body from the present posture. I believe 
it is not a case of fracture as I am able to move my leg and there is no 
swelling so far,” said I. 

I was able to get my mobile phone with the help of Dr. Awadhesh 
Chandra. After Dr. Awadhesh Chandra had gone and I was left alone 
I asked myself as to whom I should inform of this unhappy incident. 
Both of my sons were far away: Susheel was at Allahabad and would 
take at least twenty hours to reach Hapur; Ajaya was at Gurgaon and 
would take four to five hours to reach Hapur. It was already evening 
and it would be very uncomfortable for Ajaya to drive to Hapur. So I 
decided to phone to neither of them. My wife too was at Gurgaon with 
Ajaya on that day. I wanted her to know that I was not well. I do not 
know whether it was wise or unwise on my part to do that. But this is 
what I decided to do. I feared that the phone call might reach Ajaya. 
So I chose to send the call on the landline. It was responded to by my 
wife. I was happy to note that the phone call was being received by 
my wife and not by Ajaya. 

“My leg has broken today,” said I. 

“How?” said she. 

“This occurred when I went to the market. When I reached the 
market and tried to ride down my bicycle, my foot slipped and I fell 
on the ground. It was this fall that broke my leg,” said I 

Then I phoned to Dr. Premchand. He came along with his son 
Pankaj and grandson, and they took care of my wheat lying in the 
open. Monu too helped them. This is how my wheat was restored to 
my silo. Then I received a phone call from Ajaya and he asked me how 
I had had my leg bone broken. 

“Do not get upset as at the moment I am at home and I am being 
looked after by many of my friends,” said I. 

“How can I remain calm after coming to know that you have 
had a fracture? I am leaving for Hapur and hope to reach there in 
about three to four hours. I shall be back tonight itself as there will 
not be much traffic on the roads at night and we shall be back here by 
mid-night,” said Ajaya. 

Then came Atul and his son Parag. They had been contacted by 
my son Susheel to find out what was wrong with me as I had not 
responded to his two calls on my two phones. That means I had 
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correctly guessed that the phone calls a little while before had come 
from Susheel. 

Atul and Premchand started discussing the question as to which 
hospital would suit me. Atul wanted me to go to the local best known 
orthopaedic surgeon. But I told him that Ajaya was coming and 
wanted to hospitalize me at Gurgaon. Atul contacted Ajaya to learn 
where he had reached and Ajaya informed him that he was on his way 
to Hapur. 

Ajaya took me to Gurgaon the next day. I was hospitalized there 
at about eleven o’clock. Dr. Paritosh told us that my hip ball had 
broken and it needed to be replaced through surgery. Susheel arrived 
the next day. When I was operated upon by Dr. Paritosh Susheel’s 
mother, Susheel, Ajaya, Ajaya’s daughter Awantika and Ganga Saran 
were waiting outside the operation theatre. I had to stay at the Surya 
Deep Hospital for about a week. Then I stayed with Ajaya for about a 
month. Ajaya’s mother, Susheel and Ajaya nursed me with devotion. 
When I recovered and regained near-normalcy, I came back to Hapur. 

But one winter day after a period of two and a half years, Ajaya’s 
mother was in a fit of rage. 

“Why did you send message to Gurgaon when there was a 
fracture in your leg?” asked she. 

She quoted an unpleasant remark of mine uttered some fifty years 
before. 

“Why did you send information to Gurgaon when your leg 
broke?” said she again. 

I was stupefied to hear this. Does it not mean she resented having 
taken care of me in my hospital days? I had never thought that it was 
wrong on a man’s part to inform his wife and sons about the incidents 
which affected him. This brought to my mind the two selves of my 
wife: a wife taking care of her sick husband with devotion, and a wife 
resenting having taken care of him. I asked myself which of my wife’s 
two selves was her real self. It was not easy to answer the question 
then. And it is not easy to answer the question even now. 


HIS VENDETTA 


t was in the summer of 1980, or thereabouts, that one day Kaykay 

came to me along with a companion. I knew Kaykay, but not his 
companion. Kaykay, I think, did not know me. It was Kaykay’s first 
visit to my house. I was in my house of Nav Jyoti Colony evaluating 
the answer books of some colleges affiliated to Meerut University, 
Meerut. I was happy to see Kaykay at my residence. After all Kaykay 
was a learned man and had earned good reputation in his field 
especially as a researcher. I would have felt very happy even if he had 
asked me to meet him at his residence. So I was very glad to welcome 
him at my residence and intended to entertain him well. 

Ireceived Kaykay very respectfully and took him into my drawing 
room. I was trying to guess as to why he had come to my residence 
and what he expected me to do for him. But I was not able to arrive 
at any conclusion. However, as soon as the preliminaries were over, 
Kaykay took a slip from his companion’s hand and extended his arm 
to hand it over to me. 

“Sharma ji, you are evaluating the answer books of the Fiction 
Paper of M.A. Ihave come to know that the answer books of our college 
also have been sent to you. Here is a slip bearing the roll number of 
the daughter of this friend of mine. She is a first class student and 
has fared very well in all her papers. Please ensure that she gets good 
marks in this paper too,” said Kaykay. 

On hearing this I asked myself as to how I could turn down his 
request outright without becoming offensive. I resolved not to come 
to his request so long as I could manage and, thus, convey to him 
indirectly that his request had offended me. 

“Doctor sahib, I am coming back just in two minutes,” said I and 
left the room. 

I went into my kitchen and took from there the melon that I had 
brought the previous day. I cut it and put its bright red pieces in three 
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plates. Then I took the plates into the drawing room. I handed over 
one to Kaykay, and the second to his companion. The third one was 
meant for me. All the three of us started eating the pieces of melon. 
They were delicious. 

This delayed the crucial question for a few minutes at least and 
gave me time to think over the problem. But when our plates were 
empty, Kaykay came back to the point. 

“Sharma ji, my friend’s daughter has appeared at the M.A. Final 
examination this year. She is a first class student and has done well 
in all her papers. You are examining her Fiction answer book. Please 
see to it that she gets first class marks. Here is her roll number,” said 
Kaykay and again stretched his arm to hand over the slip to me. 

I did not take the slip and ignored it altogether. But I did not 
know how to delay my coming to the crucial response any further. 
And I decided to tell him my stand candidly. 

“Doctor sahib, I can assure you that I will examine every answer 
book very carefully and will not do injustice to any of the examinees, 
So far as the slip is concerned, I will not even read the roll number, 
not to speak of accepting the slip, as I have resolved to award marks 
strictly on merit. If the examinee deserves first class marks she will get 
them, if not she will get as many marks as she deserves. I am not even 
reading the roll number because if I do that and she gets first class 
marks, you will think I have favoured her and if she gets poor marks 
you will think I have under-rated her knowingly. I do not want you 
to feel obliged to me for no reason nor to feel offended for no reason. 
I again assure you that Ill evaluate every answer book carefully and 
will award marks exclusively on merit,” said I. 

Kaykay seemed to have felt stunned to hear my words and his 
face seemed to have turned black with anger. He remained silent for a 
minute or two. But he was not going to accept defeat so easily. 

“Sharma ji, think over the issue again. We have to help one another 
in this world. Today it is I who have come to you, tomorrow you may 
have to come to me. People tend to become idealists when they are 
approached, but when they approach others, their idealism flies away 
with the winds,” said Kaykay. 

Iknew Kaykay was a well-linked person and his real elder brother 
was occupying an important post in the University. I knew he would 
become revengeful and would try to harm me somehow or the other 
in case I chose to reject his request. But I had read in Manusmriti : 
“dharmo rakshati rakshitah” (Righteousness protects you if you protect 
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righteousness) just a few weeks back and the strength the sentence 
had given me was still fresh. Kaykay’s words made me resolve then 
and there that I would never approach either him or his brother for 
any favour at all. I wondered whether ‘help’ was the right word for 
the kind of thing he wanted me to do. In my opinion what he was 
asking me to do was a crime in the eyes of the Indian law and an 
immoral deed in the eyes of the Hindu religion. 

“Doctor sahib, I have told you what I have resolved to do and lam 
not going to change my resolution,” said I with a finality. 

I did not report the incident to anybody at all for years. But the 
incident was referred to by an elderly common friend of ours soon 
afterwards. That meant Kaykay had started poisoning people’s minds 
against me. I was also told that Kaykay was telling people that it was 
my habit not to help people. Nay, there was also a report to the effect 
that he was trying to put hindrances in my path of academic progress. 
However, I resolved to ignore such reports too. 

I had never harmed Kaykay, but, I was told, he tried to harm me. 
Was it not unbecoming of him to do that? I had been made examiner 
by the University because they regarded me as a man of integrity and I 
was expected to evaluate the answer books of the examinees carefully 
and report to the University honestly which student deserved how 
many marks. If I had agreed to do what Kaykay wanted me to, I 
would have cheated the University by declaring an examinee to be a 
first class student irrespective of her merit. Thus Kaykay was trying 
to persuade me to give a false report and to tell a lie. So I believe 
I did nothing wrong in rejecting his request and in sticking to my 
resolution to examine each answer book carefully and to award 
marks exclusively on merit. It was Kaykay who was doing something 
undesirable, not I. To tell you the truth, his behaviour was anti-social. 
Our society, or rather the whole world, trusts an examiner so much 
that the marks he awards to an examinee are regarded as the final 
judgment and throughout his life the person’s worth is judged on the 
basis of those marks. Is it not the duty of an examiner to take his work 
seriously and do it honestly? If an examiner is irresponsible, a brilliant 
person may have to remain unemployed throughout his life and a 
dunce may get an opportunity to take decisions about his country’s 
foreign policy and its relations with the other countries of the world. 


$, 2, 2, 
eo Se 


MY MAIDEN SPEECH IN THE UNIVERSITY 


t was at the advanced age of forty-eight that I was able to get the 

post of professor, even though I had become a lecturer at the age of 
twenty-two. The post of professor was an enviable position in India 
in those days and very few of the university teachers were able to go 
that high. So on getting that post I thanked God in all sincerity. I was 
aware of the heavy responsibility that the post had brought to me. So 
I advised myself to be ready to do my work very well so that those 
who had reposed trust in me might not repent at their choice. Rather I 
wanted them to feel proud of me and to regard me as an asset for the 
University rather than a liability. 

I was very happy to get this post and regarded it as a remarkable 
achievement of mine. After all, this appointment had enabled me to 
realize a long-cherished dream of mine. In order to become an asset 
to the University I tried to study my books hard and tried to cultivate 
the habit of preparing my lectures as laboriously as Abraham Lincoln 
used to prepare his speeches. I resolved to make maximum use of 
the university library and purchased many of the books that I felt I 
needed. Soon I felt that most of the students liked my teaching and 
were happy with me. The only ambition of mine at that time was to 
succeed as a teacher. I was conscious of some deficiencies of mine 
and so I tried to get rid of them and to equip myself well for the 
task I was doing. I decided to read complete works of at least the 
authors I was teaching. I had read all the plays of Shakespeare in 
the session 1965-66. I had read many works of Chaucer in that year. 
I read Milton’s major works in the summer of 1966. I had read many 
of the novels of Charles Dickens soon after I had done Ph. D. in 1974. 
Now I focused my attention on the books of Linguistics. I had a long 
reading list but my zeal for reading did not let me down. We had 
been told by Professor D.Y. Morgan that it was an imperative for a 
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university professor to read at least fifty pages every day. I was not 
able to read fifty pages per day in those days as my speed of reading 
had reduced considerably, but I tried to read at least twenty pages 
per day. The days when I read one hundred pages per day had been 
left far behind. 

I had been appointed professor on probation and the period of 
probation was one year. I wanted my services to be confirmed at the 
end of this period of probation as I did not want to go back to the 
college which I had left in order to join the Hill University. What to 
do to ensure my confirmation as a professor? This question occurred 
to me again and again. Even though I knew I was doing my level best 
in discharging my duties as a teacher and as the leader of my team of 
fellow teachers in the Department, I feared that my employer might 
not regard my best as even satisfactory. Doing things and judging the 
things done are two different responsibilities and are assigned to two 
different persons. And it is not rare for a doer to find that his best 
creation has been judged by the judge as ‘not up to the mark.’ 

One day all of a sudden there arrived the occasion of the birth 
anniversary of Dr. Bhimrao Ambedkar, the man who had chaired the 
Committee which had drafted the Constitution of India. Dr. Dhar, the 
Vice Chancellor, resolved to celebrate the day with adequate activities. 
And the Dean of the Students’ Welfare Poorna Sharma, who had been 
entrusted with the task of arranging the function, sent word to me that 
I would be one of the speakers on the occasion. 

Public speaking is a very important skill, no doubt. One who 
has not mastered the skill cannot become an important man and can 
rarely get an important position in his life. And one who has mastered 
it will find even the highest post in his field to be within his reach. I 
had tried to learn this skill during my stay at Hapur. It was my friend 
Ramesh who had not only convinced me that the skill deserved to 
be acquired but also gave me some opportunities to practise public- 
speaking. I remember how one day he took me to a gathering and 
made me speak on the occasion extempore. This practice of Ramesh 
had done me much good. 

So I was happy to get a God-sent opportunity to make a public 
speech in the University. This speech of mine on the occasion of the 
Ambedkar birthday anniversary was going to be my first public 
speech in the University and since I was going to speak in the presence 
of the Vice Chancellor, this maiden speech of mine. I felt, was going 
to play a crucial role in the University’s decisions about my future in 
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the University too. So I decided to put in sincere efforts to prepare this 
speech of mine. 

In order to get material for my speech first I went to the University 
library. There I found that the library possessed no book authored by 
Dr. Ambedkar. Then I went to the Municipal library. There I found 
three books authored by Dr. Ambedkar. I borrowed all the three books. 
One of these books was Who were the Shudras? The second book was 
on the Partition of India and the creation of Pakistan. I have forgotten 
the name of the third book. I took them home and read them carefully. 

I tried to argue in my speech that Dr. Ambedkar’s rebellion against 
the established order of the day was a mild one and was not aimed at 
breaking the Hindu society or the country and that his protest was 
different from that of Mohammad Ali Jinnah. I remember that at a 
point I talked about the syntax of Hindi in order to prove something. I 
also talked about a citizen’s right to own property and its inclusion in 
the list of the fundamental rights in the Constitution of India. 

I was happy with the content of my speech and also with my 
presentation. And when I left the dais that day I was almost sure that 
my services as a professor were going to be confirmed at the end of 
the period of probation. 


A DOCTOR'S LOYALTY 


am talking of the nineteen seventies. At that time there lived in 

Haripur an allopath whom I shall call Dr. Shankar Niwas Sharma. 
I had to approach him quite often as we, the members of the Sharma 
family used to fall ill in those days very frequently. Shankar Niwas 
Sharma had been recommended to me as a competent doctor by my 
then landlord B. Ram. Shankar Niwas had his clinic as well as his 
residence in the locality called Mata Mohalla. This clinic of his was 
just at a good walking distance from my residence. That was another 
reason why I approached him for the treatment of the patients in my 
family. Shankar Niwas’s clinic was usually crowded and one had to 
wait for at least an hour to reach the stool meant for the patient to be 
examined. But since his treatment was usually effectual I, like many 
others, did not mind waiting for an hour. I also believed that being 
a Brahman by caste he would not give his patients any medicine 
containing anything that the vegetarians refuse to eat. 

One day while waiting for my turn in his clinic I heard him giving 
instructions to a patient. 

“Why don’t you start eating something that gives you energy and 
removes your physical weakness? You'd better eat eggs. They will 
make you strong,” said he. 

“Okay, doctor,” said the patient. 

This patient appeared to be a Muslim by religion. And since 
Muslims all over the world are usually non-vegetarians there was 
nothing objectionable in the doctor’s advice to him, I thought. But since 
it was Dr. Sharma who was giving this piece of advice I found my trust 
in the doctor on the point of being shaken. And I could not remain 
tongue-tied. To me the doctor’s advice was a violation of vegetarianism. 
Or rather it looked to me as a violation of the spirit of Brahmanism. 

“Doctor sahab, even you give advice of this kind? After all you are 
a Sharma,” said I. 
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“Which advice, professor sahab?” said Shankar Niwas. 

“You advised this man to eat eggs. Is it advisable for a Brahman to 
advise patients to eat non-vegetarian foods?” said I. 

“Oh, it is that! Professor sahab, one who has eaten allopathic 
medicines cannot claim he is a vegetarian, as eggs, non-vegetarian 
oils and even flesh are used as ingredients in manufacturing many of 
the allopathic medicines, especially tonics. Allopathic medicines, as a 
matter of fact, do not let you remain a vegetarian. Or rather, allopathy 
and vegetarianism do not go together,” said Dr. Sharma. 

“Ts that so?” said I. 

“Yes, professor sahab. This is exactly so,” said he. 

“This practice of yours is turning vegetarian patients away from 
you,” said I. 

“Ts that so? Do you know any such case?” asked Shankar Niwas. 

“Yes. Prem, a colleague of mine was getting his father treated 
by you. He was under the impression that being a Brahman you 
would not prescribe any medicine containing any non-vegetarian 
ingredient. But one day he found that one of the medicines or tonics 
you had prescribed had bovine flesh in it as one of its ingredients. 
This offended him so much that he discontinued your treatment and 
turned to an Ayurvedic doctor for the treatment of his father. He said 
that he would not like his father to be made to eat bovine flesh as he 
(his father) had participated in several agitations for a legal ban on the 
practice of cow-slaughter and had even chosen to be imprisoned for 
the cause at least once,” said I. 

“Tt is quite possible, Sharma ji. Yes, it is quite possible. Many 
allopathic tonics have non-vegetarian ingredients in them. This is 
very likely to have happened,” said Dr. Shankar Niwas. 

“Is it not possible for an allopathic doctor to remain loyal to 
Brahmanism too?” said I. 

“Tam loyal to my profession. It is my duty to see that my patient is 
cured. I do not care for any other thing while treating my patients. In 
fact I cannot. You may call me a bad Brahmin but I try to be regarded 
as a competent doctor,” said Shankar Niwas. 


ARE THEY REALLY NON-VIOLENT? 


hat month I was working as a Visiting Fellow at Indra Sangeet 

Kala University, Khairagarh and used to dine at a restaurant in the 
market. One day when I came out of the restaurant after taking lunch 
I heard somebody inside a building lecturing on the microphone. 
He was speaking on some moral issues. I resolved to go inside and 
listen to the preacher. I thought everybody was allowed to go inside 
and hear the preacher. Usually in Uttar Pradesh when a preacher is 
invited to preach, the organizers invite everybody in general to be a 
part of the audience and to listen to him and they feel happy if they 
find the audience large. As a matter of fact the larger the audience the 
more successful the programme is considered to be. And everybody 
likes his programme to succeed. But in this case I had a different 
experience. As I reached the gate of the building, the man at the gate 
asked me whether I was a Jain. 

“No, I am not a Jain. I am a Hindu. I am a Brahman by caste,” 
said I. 

“This is a function of the Jains and we do not allow the non-Jains 
to attend it. As a matter of fact we do not allow any non-vegetarian to 
attend this function of ours,” said the man at the gate. 

“T told you Iam a Brahman. I am an orthodox Brahman and Iam 
strictly vegetarian. You should have no objection in permitting me to 
attend this function as a member of the audience,” said I. 

“But, you will agree with me, many Hindus are non-vegetarians 
and not all Brahmins are vegetarians. That is why we have made it 
a rule that we shall allow only the Jains to attend this function. The 
Jains repose faith in absolute non-violence and abstain from violence 
in every form,” said he. 

I came back home and tried to forget the whole incident. But the 
incident came to my mind again and again. And when I was coming 
back to Hapur by train after a few days I found that many Jains 
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who had attended the function of Khairagarh were travelling in the 
compartment in which I was travelling. One of them was sitting just 
beside me. I started chatting with him. 

“Are the Jains absolutely non-violent?” asked I. 

“Yes, in the Jain religion violence is regarded as the worst sin and 
a Jain has to be absolutely non-violent in his behaviour. Our preachers 
keep their mouths covered with masks so that no insect, howsoever 
small it is, goes inside the mouth or the nose while breathing in and 
is hurt,” said he. 

“Don’t you think many insects are crumpled to death under our 
boots when we walk on the ground? Is it not violence? Thousands of 
insects are being crushed to death by the wheels of this train when it 
is carrying us from Dongargarh towards Delhi. Is it not violence? The 
doctor whom you approach for your treatment has become a doctor 
after killing dozens of frogs while doing dissection in his Biology class. 
Is it not violence? You may say you are not committing this violence 
knowingly and directly. But if I am the beneficiary of a violent act, I 
am indirectly responsible for it,” said I. 

“You have raised a very relevant point here. I would like to tell 
you what happened in our college of Lalitpur a couple of years ago. 
Ours is a college run by the Jains and I teach Sanskrit there. When 
our manager learnt that hundreds of frogs were being killed by the 
students of Biology in their Practical classes he sent word to the 
Biology teacher that the killing of the frogs be stopped as this kind of 
violence involved the violation of the Jain principle of non-violence,” 
said the Sanskrit teacher from Lalitpur. 

This is how that teacher from Lalitpur started narrating the 
incidents related to the teaching of Biology in his college. I am 
summarizing in the following paragraphs what he narrated to me. 

“The students of Biology are supposed to do the dissection of 
frogs. And when the body of a frog is dissected, usually it dies. If this 
is not done, how will the students acquire the skill of dissection? And 
if they do not acquire the skill, they will fail in the examination,” said 
the Biology teacher. 

“We shall get plastic frogs manufactured in our plastic factory and 
these plastic frogs can be used to teach dissection,” said the manager. 

“Will these plastic frogs have the organs like the heart and the 
bones inside them? You can give a lump of plastic the shape of a frog, 
but you cannot make a plastic frog have a heart, a liver, a brain and the 
bones. Can you? ” asked the Biology teacher. 
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“You are right. We cannot put a heart, a brain and the bones inside 
the artificial frog. But we do not want the students to kill frogs. How 
can that be realized?” asked the manager. 

“Sir, if the practical knowledge of dissection has to be imparted, 
frogs will have to be killed. I do not know how to teach dissection 
without giving students the freedom to kill frogs,” said the Biology 
teacher. 

“Tf it is so, we shall discontinue Biology classes. In no case shall 
we allow in our college violence against frogs or any other animal for 
that matter,” said he. 

When it was announced that the college was going to discontinue 
the Biology classes, the matter was discussed in a meeting of the 
Management. 

“How can we permit frogs to be knowingly killed in a Jain college? 
We are not Muslims or Christians. We are Jains and we are proud to 
be Jains. And the first qualification of a Jain is that he is absolutely 
non-violent,” said the manager. 

“If we do not permit our sons and daughters to study Biology, 
none of them can become a medical doctor. Whom shall we approach, 
then, for our treatment when we fall ill? Who will man our hospitals? 
Who will treat our children when they fall ill?” said one of the 
members. 

“There are plenty of doctors in the market,” said the manager. 

“That means for the treatments of our patients we shall have to 
approach the doctors of other communities. In other words we are 
leaving the field of medical doctors to the young people of other 
communities and are going to impoverish our own community. Is it a 
wise step?” said another member of the managing community. 

“Yes, it is a wise step if it is wise to be non-violent in thought, 
word and deed,” said the manager. 

“When a Jain father looks for a bridegroom for his daughter, his 
first choice is a doctor. When he looks for a bride for his son, his first 
choice is a lady doctor. If our sons and daughters do not study Biology 
we shall not have doctors to marry our sons and daughters,” said a 
third member of the committee. 

“Tf we go to a doctor of some other community for our treatment, 
we shall be the beneficiaries of the violence committed by him in his 
Zoology classes. Shall we, in that case, not make ourselves indirect 
violators of the principle of absolute non-violence?” asked the fourth 
member 
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“No decision on the issue could be taken in this meeting of the 
committee. It was deferred for the subsequent meeting. It had to be 
deferred for the next subsequent meeting again. The same tale was 
told in the still next meeting. And then came the stage when the 
group headed by the manager stopped attending the meetings and 
the second group unanimously resolved to let things go on in the old 
way,” reported the Sanskrit teacher to me. 


A MARTYR OF UTTARAKHAND 


A Procession was on the march from Mallital to Tallital in the 

ill town of Nainital. It was manned by both men and women 

and it was proceeding slowly but steadily towards the office of the 

District Magistrate up the eastern hill. The slogans they were shouting 
included the Hindi versions of the following: 

“Who is the real culprit?” “The silent man sitting in Delhi.” 

“Uttarakhand, Uttarakhand.” “We want Uttarakhand.” 

“Whosoever comes in our way...” “... will find his head dashed” 

“Long live, long live...”, “...Qur unity, long live.” 

It was the month of October of 1997, if I correctly remember. In 
order to understand why these people were moving in a procession 
to the District Magistrate’s office we shall have to go back to the year 
1990. 

It was in the year 1990 that the government of India extended the 
range of reservation so as to cover the ‘Other Backward Castes’ too. 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh was the Prime Minister of India then and 
Devilal was the Deputy Prime Minister. Neither of them belonged to 
the Other Backward Castes group. Perhaps they wanted the Other 
Backward Castes group to become a permanent vote bank for their 
political party called the Janata Party and, thus, ensure the victory of 
their Party in the elections for the Lok Sabha and the state assemblies 
in the years to come. These leaders of the Janata Party asserted that 
they were simply implementing the recommendations of the Mandal 
Commission which had recommended that the Other Backward 
Castes deserved to be included in the list of the castes getting the 
advantages of reservation in jobs. Earlier reservation had been given 
to the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes by the Congress 
Party under the leadership of Jawahar Lal Nehru, the first Prime 
Minister of independent India. The Scheduled castes had been given 
reservation on the ground that they had been kept out of government 
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jobs for ages and so the loss caused to them thereby be compensated 
through reservation for a few years. The Other Backward Castes were 
given reservation on the ground that they constituted 27 percent 
of the population of India and so they deserved 27 percent of the 
government jobs available in the country. This was a new ground 
to accord reservation to a section of the population of the country. 
If this ground was valid every caste deserved reservation in jobs in 
proportion to its percentage in the total population. For example, the 
Brahmans who constituted 50 percent population of India deserved 
50 percent reservation in government jobs. But they were given no 
reservation at all. So the move of the government to reserve 27 percent 
of the jobs for the Other Backward Castes was definitely unjust. 

This extension of reservation to the Other Backward Castes in 1990 
was resented by the young students of the ‘General’ category but the 
government of India ignored their protests with the result that many 
young students studying in colleges and universities felt helpless and 
started committing suicide. Many of these students belonged to the 
Brahman community. In almost all these cases the boys immolated 
themselves. In one case the percentage of burns was 80, in another it 
was 90, in yet another it was 70 and so on. These students were sent 
to hospitals where most of them succumbed to the injuries and died. 
Reservation was being regarded as an infringement on the rights of 
the young people to get jobs on the basis of merit. 

In the Kumaun and Garhwal regions of Uttar Pradesh the 
reservation given to the Other Backward Castes was regarded as an 
attempt by the government to shift a section of the Other Backward 
Castes people from the plains to the hills, as very few people residing 
up the hills belonged to the Other Backward Castes community. This 
resulted in the outbreak of an agitation against the government. The 
students’ agitation disrupted the teaching work and the colleges and 
universities had to be closed sine die. 

However, soon there was a twist in the agitation as the students 
felt that the government was bent upon extending the range of 
reservation. The students in Kumaun and Garhwal started demanding 
reservation for all Uttarakhandis as well. Soon the soft-liners among 
the leaders were replaced by hard-liners and there was another shift 
in the Charter of demands: they stated that they wanted the regions of 
Kumaun and Garhwal to be made a separate state so that they might 
have in it laws suited to the hill culture and the efforts to shift people 
belonging to the Other Backward Castes group in Uttar Pradesh might 
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be kept out of the regions of Kumaun and Garhwal. This gave rise to 
the movement for the creation of a separate state of Uttarakhand. 

Now we come to the year 1997 and the persons who were marching 
towards the office of the District Magistrate of Nainital and shouting 
slogans quoted above. When the procession was close to the bus-stand 
at the north-eastern corner of the lake they saw about 100 police people 
standing there blocking their way to the eastern hill. The spokesman 
of the police party announced on the microphone that nobody was 
permitted to go up the hill and that if the people in the procession had 
any memorandum for the District Magistrate, they were expected to 
hand it over to the head of the police party. The people forming the 
procession refused to hand over the memorandum to the head of the 
policemen and insisted on going to the District Magistrate's office up 
the hill. 

There was a stalemate for a few minutes. But it did not last long 
and some of the persons constituting the procession started pelting 
stones at the policemen. Some policemen had rifles but the rest of 
them had only batons in their hands. However, most of the policemen 
had wooden shields to protect themselves from the hits of the stone- 
pelters. As the persons constituting the procession pelted stones at the 
policemen, the latter tried to dodge the hits. Some of them were using 
the shields to protect themselves sometimes successfully, at others 
unsuccessfully. But for several minutes they did not react actively. 
There were several teenagers who had joined the procession by then 
and had started pelting stones. One of them targeted a policeman 
successfully and his stone hit the policeman hard. The policeman 
found the hit unbearable and he became furious. He had marked the 
boy well and he came forward with a fellow of his to catch the boy. On 
seeing the policeman coming towards him the boy turned about and 
started running as fast as he could. The two policemen chased him. 
The boy took the road leading to the Ramsay Hospital. The policemen 
continued running after him. The boy reached the first bend of the 
road and found the policemen still chasing him. The boy took the plain 
road leading to a host of hotels and entered the gate of a hotel there. 
The policemen continued to chase him and entered the same hotel. 
There the policemen found a few men, perhaps, chatting. They found 
a boy sitting there on a bench. They judged him to be ‘their’ boy. One 
of the policemen took his rifle and shot the boy dead. Having done 
this both the policemen left the spot. By the time they reached the 
stone-pelting scene at the corner of the lake, the crowd had dispersed. 
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The owner of the hotel declared that the boy shot dead by the 
policeman had been there inside the hotel premises for hours and 
had not gone out even for a second that day. Where was the boy who 
had come running from the stone-pelting scene? Nobody knew the 
answer to this question. Since the boy had been shot dead had died, 
it was not possible for him to reveal whether he had pelted the stone 
that had hit the policeman or whether he had been there inside the 
hotel premises throughout that day. So it is still a mystery whether 
the policeman had killed the ‘right’ boy or an innocent boy whom he 
misjudged to be the ‘right’ boy. 

The boy shot dead was declared innocent by the public in general. 
The residents of Nainital declared him a martyr for the cause of 
Uttarakhand and resolved they would continue their agitation until a 
separate state of Uttarakhand was created. 

And at last Uttarakhand was carved out of Uttar Pradesh in 1999 
and made a separate state, one of the states constituting the nation 
called India, that is, Bharata. 

Even now people go this hotel of Nainital on the boy’s death 
anniversary to pay their tributes to this martyr. 


DEMOCRACY AT THE GRASS-ROOTS 


he year was 1978, if I correctly remember, and the month was, 

possibly, August. I was busy in the admission work and was 
feeling a little tense. One of the class-rooms had been temporarily 
converted into Admission Office and a room adjacent to it had been 
turned into a waiting room for the students and their guardians. But 
few went into the waiting room to wait. All of them came into my 
office to wait for their respective turns with the result that my office 
was usually over-crowded and often noisy. Four or five colleagues of 
mine were assisting me in the admission work, some sincerely, while 
the rest just casually. Since the number of students seeking admissions 
was quite large and the total seats were only three hundred, we were 
required to select three hundred students and reject the rest. 

When I had a little respite from my work I turned my attention 
to the chairs meant for the guardians and students to find out how 
many of them were still waiting. To my surprise I found Om Dutta 
sitting there. Om Dutta was working as a clerk in the Municipal Board 
of Jahangirabad. He belonged to Lakshyapuri as did I. As soon as 
our eyes met both of us smiled and I welcomed him. I asked him the 
purpose of his visit to Haripur. He said he was in trouble and that he 
was ready to work even as a peon in my college. This sentence of his 
made me turn my full attention towards him. 

“Why are you saying so, Om Dutta? You are serving the 
Municipality of Jahangirabad and you are able to go to Lakshyapuri 
every evening. Why do you want to leave that job? If you shift to a 
distant town you will have to take a house on rent or to build another 
house in case you want to live in your own house. And building a 
house is not an easy task these days,” said I. 

“The problem, brother, is not with my job, but it is with my stay 
in the village. Satyavir says he will thrash me if and when he happens 
to sight me. That is why these days I have to remain underground 
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all the twenty-four hours. Even today I had to take a route through 
cornfields to reach Sankhni to take a bus to Haripur,” said Om Dutta. 

“Why does Satyavir want to thrash you? What harm have you 
done to him?” asked I. 

“Satyavir contested election for the post of Pradhan of the village 
Panchayat about a month ago. I refused to vote for or support him as 
I was supporting his rival. This enraged him and now he treats all the 
supporters of his rival as offenders and is trying to ‘punish’ each one 
of us. He cannot harm his rival, who is as strong as, if not stronger 
than, he, so far as muscle power is concerned, but he is targeting weak 
people like me. I know I am no match to him in muscle power and he 
is taking advantage of the fact. You know in the villages it is might 
alone that is right even now,” said Om Dutta. 

On hearing this I became so angry that my blood began to boil. I 
wanted to leave for Lakshyapuri that very moment so that I might ask 
Satyavir what crime Om Dutta had committed and why he was being 
treated as an offender. But my official work needed my presence at 
Haripur for a few days more. So I decided to postpone my going to 
Lakshyapuri. And I began to talk to Om Dutta. 

“What does the man you voted for say now? Isn’t he willing to 
help you?” asked I. 

“You know very well, brother, you are surrounded by friends when 
you are happy, but one is always alone when one faces an adverse 
situation. No doubt, my leader says he is there to help me, but he cannot 
keep me company all the time. And an enemy is an enemy: if you are 
not on your guard he can cause you any amount of harm at the time 
that suits him. And it is impossible to be on your guard all the twenty- 
four hours. What is the point in living at this village where I cannot be 
fearless even in my own house? As a matter of fact, it is wrong to call it 
my village; it is Satyavir’s village. It is in the light of all this that I have 
resolved to shift to some place where I am free from fear. I would love 
to work even as a peon, if I get that job in your college,” said Om. 

I knew from my experience that Lakshyapuri was a village where 
might alone was right and people were rarely allowed to approach 
the government to get the wrongs redressed. It was quite common 
for people with muscle power to give threats to the weak to the effect 
that the latter would be shunted out of the village in case they had the 
temerity to disobey the former. Arranging a job for Om at my college 
too was an uphill task for me. So the only course left for me was one of 
persuading Om to go back to the village and his job at Jahangirabad. 
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“I know, Om Dutta, you are facing an adverse situation. But you 
know time is the best healer. Satyavir cannot remain angry with you 
forever. The life of an emotion is very short and soon one’s reason 
overpowers one’s emotion. Your voting for Satyavir’s rival is not a 
crime. You have not violated any law of the land. In voting for one of 
the candidates for the post of Pradhan, you only exercised your right 
to vote. No reasonable man will feel offended if he has not been voted 
for by a voter. I believe Satyavir too will soon overcome his anger and 
will behave reasonably. In the mean time you should avoid going to 
Lakshyapuri and spend about a month at Jahangirabad. I think that 
will solve your problem,” said I. 


HE CHOSE TO ADOPT A GIRL CHILD 


anjaya was still childless. He had been married in the year 2003, 

but even by the year 2008 his wife had not become a mother. They 
approached the best-reputed lady-doctor of Hapur and remained 
under her treatment for about a year. The medicines the lady-doctor 
prescribed were unusually costly, but none of them was found 
effectual. When Sanjaya was transferred to Bangaluru they chose to 
consult a homeopathic doctor there but even his treatment proved to 
be as fruitless as the treatment of the allopathic lady-doctor of Hapur. 
Both Sanjaya and Kiran, his wife, were sad at their helplessness. 
But neither their sadness nor the feeling of helplessness was of any 
use. On coming to Gurgaon Sanjaya learnt that in Gurgaon there 
was a famous doctor treating patients suffering from sterility. So he 
approached the doctor and resolved to remain under her treatment 
until sterility was cured permanently. But even this treatment 
remained ineffectual. Nay, there came a stage when the doctor 
advised Sanjaya to discontinue the treatment on the ground that 
Kiran’s sterility was incurable. This declaration of the doctor gave 
both Sanjaya and Kiran a severe shock and they were in a state of 
depression for several days. 

One day when Sanjaya and Kiran were with us back home at 
Hapur in July 2010 I overheard Kiran discussing the problem with 
Mrs. Jindal, the wife of my tenant then. Mrs. Jindal was advising Kiran 
to adopt a child and thereby become a ‘mother’. I did not like the 
idea and was on the point of intervening and advising Kiran never to 
think of adopting a child. I wanted Sanjaya and Kiran to regard my 
four grand-children as their children too. However, since I wanted my 
advice not to become public, I waited to get an opportunity to talk to 
Sanjaya in private. But this proved to be a lost opportunity as, soon 
afterwards, Sanjaya left for Bhiwari, and I left for Yemen to resume my 
duties as Professor of English at Taiz University. 
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I did not want Sanjaya to adopt a child as his adopting a child 
would involve our spending much from our earnings on a person 
whose upbringing was not our responsibility. We were not a rich 
family and had little more than what the members of the family 
needed. I had no landed property at that time for my descendants to 
inherit from me and be independent thereby. Nor did I own a shop 
in the town. The only course left for them was to seek employment 
and earn their livings as employees. Moreover, I did not want any 
of my descendants to lead a life of poverty. So far as my knowledge 
went, Sanjaya too was not very well off as he was residing in a rented 
house and was making both ends meet with difficulty more or less 
like me. I did not like the idea of our becoming charitable before our 
having money enough to meet the needs of the members of the family. 
I believed Sanjaya too would be thinking along these lines. Rather I 
thought these were the only lines for one to think along. 

One day when I was at my residence in Yemen, I received a phone 
call from Sanjaya at about 9:00 A. M. This was unusual as usually I 
received calls from him around 5:00 p.m. 

“We have brought a daughter, Bau ji,” said Sanjaya. 

“From where?” asked I. 

“She is the daughter of a colleague who is a Brahmin by caste. I 
had shown her picture to mother and elder brother,” said he. 

“All right,” said I 

The next moment I realised that I had committed a mistake by 
uttering the words, “All right” and that I regarded Sanjaya’s step to 
be wrong. I failed to understand why he had adopted a girl child. You 
can expect a male child to take care of you in your old age but one can 
expect nothing from a girl child. I resolved to convey my feelings to 
Sanjaya through his mother and to make him revoke his step. 

So immediately then I phoned to Sanjaya’s mother and asked her 
why Sanjaya had taken this step without even informing me about his 
intention. I told her that this step of Sanjaya was going to have serious 
repercussions in future and that it deserved to be revoked at once. 

“What inconvenience has this step caused to you? Why are you 
fuming?” shouted Sanjaya’s mother at me. 

“Tt means it is you who have made him adopt this child,” said I. 
“You are at the root of all unwelcome developments in the family,” 
added I. 

I wrote to Sanjaya that he had committed a blunder in adopting 
this girl as he would have to spend a lot of money on her upbringing, 
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including her education and, then, her marriage and that he would 
gain nothing in return as on getting married she would become a 
member of another family and would have to leave him alone in 
his old age to lead a lonely life. I told him that since even sons had 
stopped taking care of their parents and often sent them to old-age- 
homes, it was unwise to expect any care from an adopted daughter. I 
told him that the Hindus regard it as a sin to accept anything from a 
daughter and so, even if a daughter is in a position to do something 
for her parents, they would prefer starving to accepting anything 
from her. 

“Unless you have ample money to spare, there is no point in 
adopting a girl child. Since you have not been able even to build or 
buy a house to reside in so far, try to buy a house or a plot of ground 
in a residential colony. A child is adopted by a rich man who has 
some property worth the name and wants it to be taken care of after 
his departure for the other world. You have no such problem. So my 
suggestion is that you should send this child back to her parents and, 
if they insist, give them some money for the upbringing of this child,” 
wrote I to Sanjaya. 

“If I had not adopted a child, my wife must have gone mad by 
now,” replied Sanjaya. “I think I have found the best possible solution 
of our problem. But you never approve of what I do to solve my 
problems. I do not think your approach can be of any use to me,” 
wrote Sanjaya back to me. 

“The immediate problem you are facing is one of getting a house. 
Turn your attention to that and forget other things,” wrote I to Sanjaya. 

“How will I be able to enable my child to complete her education 
during my service period, if Ido not adopt a child now? I am already 
thirty-five. So this is high time for me to adopt a child and that I have 
done. I am not able to find any sense in your suggestions,” wrote 
Sanjaya back. 

“Tf a man has children, he has to think of getting them educated. 
But if a man has no child of his own, he has no responsibility of 
anybody’s education on his shoulders. Why should such a person 
worry about other persons’ offspring? The education of this girl is 
the responsibility of her parents, not yours. You must mind your 
own business, not that of others. Try to solve your own problems. 
You are facing many serious problems and they are shouting for their 
solution. Moreover, you have no time to waste on bringing up others’ 
children: you have a long list of books you must read. And you need 
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time to be able to do that. Why do you worry about the problems of 
others?” wrote I to Sanjaya. 

“This girl is my daughter and her education is my responsibility,” 
asserted Sanjaya with a finality. 

“I would like to make one thing clear: I shall give my property to 
exclusively my descendants. My money is hard-earned and I shall see 
to it that it does not go into the hands of outsiders,” wrote I to Sanjaya 
with another finality. 

It was at this stage that I began to feel that what is destined to 
happen is bound to happen, whatever efforts you make not to let it 
happen. I did my best to dissuade Sanjaya from adopting a child but 
he paid no heed to my advice. It means a child had entered my family 
in spite of my efforts to keep her out. Was it my destiny that I had to 
accept her? I know this was not the first such occurrence | in my life. I 
also feared that this was not going to be the last one. But it was irking 
me very badly. Sometimes occurrences occur in my life even when I 
resist them tooth and nail. Perhaps it is so because they are destined 
to occur. I have begun to feel that my financial misdeeds had taken 
the form of this girl and had come into my family to take from me at 
least the whole of my ill-gotten money. They say one’s deeds always 
accompany one and become one’s destiny. 

This is how there was created an antagonism between me and my 
own son. Alas! I found myself in this unfortunate situation. There was 
a time when I tried to make Sanjaya’s life as comfortable as I could. The 
educational opportunities that I provided to Sanjaya were much better 
than those which had been provided to his elder brother. I allowed him 
to spend as much of my money as he liked. I remember that when he 
was a student of B.Sc., he used to take a fifty rupee note from my bag 
every evening. I did not even ask him what he bought for fifty rupees 
every day. There was also a period, after he had done M.Sc., when he 
took at least one hundred rupees every morning and came back empty 
handed in the evening. I did not ask him where he spent the money. I 
did not even suspect that he was misusing my money. 

Thus this son of mine rejected all my arguments and refused to 
undo the act of adoption. But what could I do? Sanjaya had completed 
all the legal formalities of adoption and had handed over the relevant 
papers to the girl child’s father. So, perhaps, he too was helpless at 
that stage and was not in a position to undo the act of adoption even 
if he liked. So there was no point in arguing with him any further and 
in trying to persuade him to nullify the adoption. 
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As [have written above I did not want my property to go into the 
hands of anybody other than my descendants. And if I left any part of 
my property to be inherited by Sanjaya, it would become the property 
of the girl he had adopted. So the only course left for me to protect my 
property was one of disinheriting Sanjaya. No doubt, I did not want 
to disinherit my son. But there was no other way to keep my property 
safe for my descendants and prevent it from going into the hands of 
an outsider. I thought over the issue for years. And at last there came 
a day when I wrote to Sanjaya again that I would give him no part of 
my property at all as I did not want my property to go into the hands 
of an outsider. 

Sanjaya's mother did not agree with me and tried to persuade me 
to accept the adopted girl as my grand-daughter. 

“Why are you taking it to your heart? Why are you so displeased 
with Sanjaya and his wife? They have adopted the child and they are 
happy with their decision. Let them feel free,” said she. 

“I do not have money to waste on outsiders,” said I. 

“Suppose one of us loses his/her life in this feud, what will happen 
to the rest of the family?” asked she. 

I pondered over the question as to why there was such a 
disagreement between me and Sanjaya. They may say it was the 
generation gap that had caused it. A gap there definitely was but I think 
it was the experience gap, rather than the generation gap. Sanjaya had 
not had any bitter experiences in his life. He had seen the behaviour 
of his teachers, his class-mates and friends. And he had found all such 
people to be helpful or, at the most, indifferent. So he had begun to 
feel that human beings were very helpful beings and that people were 
very co-operative. But during the period of sixty years of my life I had 
had many bitter experiences too. I had seen ‘friends’ behaving like 
foes, ‘honest’ people picking pockets, ‘leaders’ leading the followers 
into mires, ‘gentle’ people practising knavery, ‘brothers’ cheating 
unabashedly and ‘wives’ insulting their husbands for no reason. I 
wanted my sons, especially Sanjaya, to escape the bitter experiences 
I had had. I did not want him to lose his hard-earned money for the 
pockets of sharpers. I did not want him to undergo humiliation on 
account of misjudging foes as friends. I did not want him to become 
a butt of laughter on getting cheated by rascals. I wanted him to be 
aware of the fact that there existed cheats too in this world. I wanted 
him to remain conscious of the fact that evil-doers are there in our 
very neighbourhood and a pick-pocket is found occupying the seat 
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beside the victim and pretending to be a warm-hearted friend. But 
Sanjaya seemed to think that I was a cynic wearing very dark goggles. 

I am conscious of the fact that no two persons deduce the same 
lesson from an incident. If a man has been cheated, he may say he has 
learnt the lesson that he has to be more watchful in future. Another 
man on having been cheated may say that he has to cheat the cheat 
and pay him in the same coin. And the third man in that situation may 
say that the members of his society are cheats, so he will have nothing 
to do with any of them in future. So it is not advisable for a man to 
expect others too to react to a situation in the way he himself reacts. 
By that logic it was not advisable for me to expect Sanjaya to tackle his 
problems in the way I would have tackled them. But at the same time 
I was not prepared to tolerate an absolutely unreasonable and unwise 
step of his. 

I shall be remembered, if I am ever remembered, as a very callous 
father. A son who has been disinherited by his father is really unlucky. 
But so also is the father who disinherits his son. Very unlucky is the 
family in which the father and his son become each other’s adversaries. 

Hardly two years had passed when in 1916 there broke out the 
epidemic called chikungunya in the north-western part of India, 
especially, Delhi and western Uttar Pradesh. The disease reached my 
family too: Sanjaya’s mother was the first member of my family to 
catch it and Sanjaya’s wife Kiran was the second. Sanajaya’s mother 
recovered, but Sanjaya’s wife could not and lost her life within a 
month in the month of December. 

So long as Kiran was there she took care of the girl child Sanjaya 
had adopted. But after Kiran’s death there arose the problem as to 
who would take care of this child, whom I shall call Pratima. Since 
Sanjaya was a busy man as he left for his office at 8: 30 in the morning 
and came back from there at about 9:00 P.M. some full-time caretaker 
was needed to take care of the family. Pratima left for her school at 
8:00 A.M. and came back from there at about 1:00 P.M. She was still 
a child and it was not safe to hand over the key of the house to her. A 
maid servant was there to take care of the household chores, but she 
finished the whole work in an hour or so. So Sanjaya requested his 
mother to stay with him so that she might take care of Pratima and 
also his house. The result was that Sanjaya’a mother went to Gurgaon 
to take care of her son, his house and Pratima. 


FOR A FRACTION OF A PAISA 


t was in the year 1957 that the proportional ratio of rupee and 

paisa was changed in India. Up to 1957, a rupee was equivalent to 
64 paise but in 1957, the Government of India launched a new coin 
called naya paisa and the rupee was declared to be equivalent to one 
hundred naye paise. In this context, I would like to state that the word 
‘paisa’ is a singular Hindi noun and the word ‘paise’ is its plural form, 
and, likewise, the word ‘naya’ is a singular masculine Hindi adjective 
while ‘naye’ is a plural masculine Hindi adjective. Since all the old 
coins in the country could not have been replaced at one stroke, they 
allowed for a few years the coins of both the kinds to remain in use 
simultaneously. 

The plus point of the old system was that every unit could be 
halved very easily: if one seer of milk was being sold for one rupee, 
half of it could be bought for thirty-two paise or eight annas; its half 
could be bought for sixteen paise or four annas; its half could be 
bought for eight paise or two annas; for its half you paid four paise or 
one anna; for its half, you paid two paise; and for its half you paid just 
one paisa. The merit of the new system, namely the metric system, is 
that its 10th part can be found easily: if for one kilogram milk you pay 
one hundred rupees, for one hectogram, you pay only ten rupees and 
for one decagram, you pay only one rupee. 

In order to solve the practical problems, they fixed conversion 
rates also. The eight anna coin was declared equivalent to fifty naye 
paise; the four anna coin was declared equivalent to twenty-five naye 
paise; the two-anna coin was declared equivalent to twelve naye paise 
and the one anna coin was declared equivalent to six naye paise. But 
here was the rub: as per the arithematic calculation, the one anna coin 
was equivalent to six-and-a-quarter naye paise and the two-anna 
coin was equivalent to twelve-and-a-half naye paise. Most people did 
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not mind the loss of a half paisa or a quarter of a paisa and that had 
become the way of the world. But there were some who shunned the 
loss. This often led to quarrels and caused unforeseen troubles. 

I am going to narrate an incident that occurred in the town of 
Hapur sometime around December 1959. The incident occurred like 
this. There was a man who sold spiced boiled peas. I shall call him 
Radhey Shyam. A customer, whom I shall call Jaswant, approached 
him and asked him to give him peas for two annas. Radhey Shyam 
gave Jaswant peas and Jaswant ate them up. Now came the time for 
making the payment. Jaswant gave Radhey Shyam a twenty-five naye 
paise coin. Radhey Shyam accepted the coin and returned twelve naye 
paise. Jaswant did not accept the money and demanded thirteen naye 
paise instead. 

“I gave you a twenty-five naye paise coin. I have bought peas for 
two annas and two annas are equivalent to twelve naye paise. Thus 
I have purchased peas for twelve naye paise and you are expected 
to pay me the rest of the money. And since the rest of the money is 
thirteen naye paise you are expected to give me thirteen naye paise. So 
give me thirteen paise,” said Jaswant. 

“You gave me a four-anna coin and you have bought peas for two 
annas. So I have to return to you two annas. And since two annas are 
equivalent to twelve naye paise, I am returning twelve naye paise. So 
you have to accept twelve naye paise,” said Radhey Shyam. 

Radhey Shyam refused to give more than twelve naye paise. But 
Jaswant insisted on not accepting fewer than thirteen naye paise. This 
resulted in an exchange of hot words and the use of abusive language. 
Nay, the quarrel soon turned violent. One of them had a knife. He 
took his knife out and stabbed his antagonist, as a result of which the 
latter died on the spot. 


A FAULTY JUDGEMENT 


hose days were different. I mean the days when I was in my teens. 

Now-a-days a boy thinks of getting married when he has secured 
a job and has started earning his bread. Such a man is described to 
be standing on his own feet. But in those days, in my village at least, 
one became qualified to become a bridegroom if one had passed the 
matriculation examination. In those days, a decent government job 
was a far cry for young people like us, of my village at least. The usual 
ambition of a young man was to get selected foot soldier for the army 
or constable for the police. Ordinary young people were happy if they 
became police constables or foot soldiers. The bright boys dreamt of 
becoming sub-inspectors of police. 

I passed the tenth class in the year 1955 at the age of thirteen. At 
that time all decisions about me were taken by my father. In his eyes 
I was so young that I was not able to decide as to what was the right 
course of action for me. So it was he who chose a course of action for 
me and made plans for my education and career. I simply did what 
he asked me to do. I never disagreed with him nor tried to chalk out a 
programme for myself. Rather I was happy with this state of affairs as 
my shoulders had not been burdened with the task of making plans 
for my future. The original plan of my father was that after high school 
I would try to get the job of a tube-well operator or that of a patwari 
(land record-keeper). But since I was only thirteen when I did High 
School, it became unavoidable for my father to keep me in school 
and to send me to the next class. In 1957 I passed the Intermediate 
examination too. But even at that time I was not eighteen and so I was 
still under-age for a government job or a semi-government one. That 
is why my father sent me to a degree college to do B.A. 

When I joined B.A. first year, I left my village and shifted to a 
village near my college town. There I was living with my mother’s 
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sister. When the Dashahara break arrived, I came back home. By that 
time, my father had decided that it was time for me to get married. So 
one day, during the Navratris, the engagement ceremony took place. 
I was happy because I got a hundred rupee note on that occasion. 
This was the first hundred rupee note that had entered my pocket. 
My mother was happy that she would be getting a girl to share the 
domestic chores. My father was happy that he had done something 
that mattered for me. 

But when I went back to my college to resume my studies, my 
friends and relatives told me that my father had committed a blunder 
in agreeing to arrange my marriage that early. This was the other side 
of the coin and I seemed to agree with them too. But I did not open 
my mouth on the issue. However, I knew that the tasks before me 
were very difficult. The studies for graduation are a full-time work. 
And equally full-time are the duties of a married man. I feared I 
would be cutting a sorry figure in at least one, if not both, of the fields. 
Nevertheless there was no question of a retreat and I decided to do as 
much as I could to succeed in both the fields. 

It was in the month of December 1957 that my marriage took 
place and I became a husband when I had no income at all. Nay, for 
every paisa I spent I depended on my father. If I needed books, for 
money I had to approach my father. When I had to pay college dues, 
for money I had to approach my father and even for money for my 
bread and butter I had to approach my father. And since my wife was 
unemployed like me, for her bread and butter she too depended on 
my father. Thereabouts I also came to know that my wife’s mother was 
not happy with the fact that her son-in-law was not an earning hand. 

My initial opinion about my wife was that she was a girl of 
co-operative nature and was also willing to adjust in even unwelcome 
circumstances. I also felt that she was happy with us. There were 
some disagreements between us, that is my family, and my in-laws 
but I tried to ignore the issue. I resolved to focus my attention on 
my studies and paid visits to my family very irregularly. There were 
times when I heard of the disagreements but I tried to brush them 
off my active memory. After all I had many other problems to solve: 
I had a number of books to read; I was not in a position to move in a 
leisurely way; I needed money to buy books and; I needed money to 
maintain myself at my new residence away from home. Sometimes 
I felt that my life had not remained a smooth sail, but I resolved not 
to lose patience. 
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When the final examinations of B.A. were over, I came back home 
to spend about two months with my parents. I was enjoying the rest 
after the toils of the examination days. I spent most of my time with 
my parents and brothers and tried to help them solve some of the 
domestic problems. We had an agricultural farm and, so, I did some 
agricultural activities on it. My father was an Ayurvedic doctor. He 
wanted me to learn Ayurveda too. This was a queer thing that in 
my college I was studying English Literature, Hindi Literature and 
Political Science, but I was expected to become an Ayurvedic doctor. 
How could I become an Ayurvedic doctor since in the college I was 
studying the subjects of humanities? My father advised me to study 
the book called Madhava Nidaan. I read the chapter on the pulse 
beats. Almost every sentence in that chapter posed one problem or 
the other. I sought the help of my father but he was too busy to spare 
time to answer my questions. Our farm was a farm-cum-orchard in 
which there were six mango trees, one jambo tree, one khirny tree and 
the like. I spent most of my evenings in this orchard. I had no interest 
in making friends. So I had none. Or rather my orchard trees were my 
friends outside my home and my books were my friends inside my 
home. 

My wife’s brother happened to visit us in the month of June 1958. 
He gave us the happy news that his younger brother was going to get 
married. This man had come to invite us to attend the marriage. We 
were happy to get the news and it was decided that I would represent 
the family on the occasion of the marriage and as soon as the marriage 
ceremony and the rituals connected with it were over, my wife would 
accompany me back home. 

I was under the impression that Kamla, my wife, was willing to 
honour not only my instructions but also my wishes. I was almost 
sure that she would not disobey me. It was beyond my imagination 
to foresee that a girl like her would defy me. I also thought that my 
in-laws too would honour my wishes and that they would be happy if 
I went to attend the marriage ceremony of my wife’s brother. 

It was a Sunday, if I correctly remember. I left for Kamla’s village 
at about 8:00 a.m. I had to change two buses and also had to walk a few 
miles to reach the village. I think I reached the village around noon. 
I had to take part in some pujas in which some pranks on the part 
of Kamla’s sisters and female cousins were likely to be played. Such 
pranks had a social sanction behind them and so they were permitted 
in most households. I was expected to be a victim of those pranks. 
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And I was ready for them. But when they were played, I felt they 
had gone beyond the permissible limit and that they were treating me 
as a laughing stock. However, I did not make any complaint. I had 
decided to be agreeable even in adverse situations. 

The marriage was to take place on Monday. But since the bride’s 
village was quite far, and a part of the journey was to be covered by 
train, the marriage party left Launa in the evening of Sunday itself. 
It was in the afternoon of Monday that the marriage party reached 
the bride’s village. We stayed there on Tuesday and came back on 
Wednesday. In those days, a marriage ceremony was spread over 
three days. It was in the morning of Thursday that I was in a position 
to come back home. But they said they would like me to stay on for 
one day more. They said that they were not in a position to relieve 
Kamla so soon. I readily agreed to stay on for a day. 

But that day they started calling explanations. They asked me 
why my mother had made Kamla perform puja on a Thursday. I did 
not know whether any puja had been performed on some Thursday 
or why it was wrong to do it on a Thursday. For me there was no 
difference between any two days of the week. Every day the sun is 
full as it does not change its form unlike the moon. I do not know 
even today whether Thursday is considered an inauspicious day and, 
if ‘yes’, why. So I had no answer to this question of theirs. They asked 
me why my father had complained that they had made my father 
spend too much money on various occasions when my marriage had 
taken place. They asked me why my mother found so many faults 
with Kamla. They also asked me why my brothers did not relish the 
food Kamla prepared. I did not know the answers to any of these 
questions as I did not even know whether all such incidents had taken 
place. I had been told nothing about them either by my parents or by 
my brothers or by Kamla. This is how Thursday was gone. On Friday, 
I again requested them to let us go home. But they said they had not 
yet arranged the things which they wanted to gift to Kamla. So they 
said I should wait for one day more. I had no option but to accept their 
proposal. However, the questions of the previous day were asked on 
Friday too and a few more questions were added to the list. I tried to 
convince myself that Kamla had nothing to do with those questions 
though I noted that the questions were becoming more and more 
aggressive and the bitterness was increasing by degrees. Even though 
I was trying to be agreeable, my patience was getting exhausted. But 
I am a very cool-headed man. In those days too I was cool-headed. 
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So I did not burst. It was with a great difficulty that the sun set that 
day. I believed that on Saturday, I would definitely be able to leave 
for home. 

Now it was Saturday. I had started making plans how to reach 
Rajghat to board a bus for Anoopshahar and then to board a bus for 
Jahangirabad. I did not know what vehicle I would arrange for Kamla 
at Jahangirabad but I was sure that I would leave for home that very 
day. 

So as soon as I had finished breakfast, I declared I would like to 
leave for my village early as the June days were hot, but they reiterated 
that they had not been able to acquire the things they wanted to gift 
to Kamla. I said I was not interested in those gifts and so there was 
no point in my waiting for them. They said that it was indecent to 
send Kamla without those gifts and that if they did, my mother would 
make taunting remarks to harass Kamla on that ground. Even then I 
did not lose my temper. I was bent upon remaining cool-headed. They 
were saying so many things against my mother in her absence. I was 
a very obedient son and in my eyes my mother was very good to me. 
I did not want to hear a word against her and that was another reason 
why I wanted to leave Launa at my earliest. But how could I? I was 
expected to make Kamla accompany me. By that time I had realized 
that neither Kamla nor the members of her family honoured my 
wishes. Nay, they did not honour even my instructions. I was feeling 
helpless. Rather they were trying to incite me against my mother and 
father. 

“As soon as you complete your B.A. and get a job in the town, shift 
to the town and live there with Kamla”, said Kamla’s mother. 

“My father will like me to do M.A. too,” said I. 

“O.K. then do M.A. also. But thereafter, take Kamla with you and 
live in the town. The days of joint family are a phenomenon of the 
past. Everybody who gets a job in the town settles in the town with 
his wife. So should you. 

This was the bitter pill for me to swallow yet I kept quiet and did 
not express my resentment. I said that the time for me to go home had 
arrived. They said they would like me to stay that day more. I said 
that I had already spent seven days and my parents had been waiting 
for me. I was expected to reach my home back the fourth day or at 
most the fifth day. However, they refused to budge but assured me 
that on Sunday, they would definitely permit me to leave. Since there 
was no way out, I agreed to oblige them. Even at the time of dinner, 
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I reminded them that the next day I would like to leave early in the 
morning so that I might escape sun-burn and they said they would 
make arrangements according to my suggestion. 

On Sunday, much before it was dawn, Kamla’s mother approached 
me when I was still in my bed. 

“Kamla is not willing to go today. It is Sunday, and on Sunday 
one should not go on a journey westwards,” said she. 

“But yesterday you said you would let me go today and you knew 
even yesterday that today was Sunday,” said I. 

“But Kamla says she cannot go to-day,” said she. 

I thought this was her own idea, not Kamla’s. 

“Let Kamla say so to me,” said I. 

“That she will”, said my mother-in-law. 

As soon as I was out of my bed, I started making preparations to 
leave. And I approached my mother-in-law to collect my handbag. 
When we met that day, I saw Kamla mud-washing the floor. I took the 
chair and Kamla’s mother said that Kamla was not willing to go as it 
was a Sunday and it was a violation of the astrological rules to go on 
a journey westwards on a Sunday. 

“Then give me my handbag,” said I. 

“Throw away his belongings. I shall not depart on an inauspicious 
day,” said Kamla. 

I felt the whole edifice of understanding and appreciation 
between us had been battered with a humongous blow of a ram. How 
I tolerated all that, I do not know. My cool-headedness disappeared 
altogether. And that moment I decided that I would never again enter 
Launa. Words failed me and tears started rolling down my eyes as if I 
were a ten year old child thrown away from the chair he had begun to 
believe to be his personal property. I realized that I had not been able 
to understand Kamla even a little and that I was a very faulty judge 
of personalities. 

The next thing I remember is that when I reached home, I told my 
mother that I was never going back to the village Launa during my 
life-time. 


AN EVACUATION 


t was on the 26th of March 2015 A.D. that King Salman of Saudi 
Arabia announced on the TV that the Saudi forces had been 
moved to the southern borders of the country so that an attack from 
Yemen, if any, could be countered. I heard the announcement and my 
immediate reaction was that the facts were a little different: the Saudi 
forces had already entered Yemen. The next morning, Al Jazeera 
reported that Sana'a the capital of Yemen, had been bombarded at 
various spots and some army officers had been killed but both Ali 
Abdulla Saleh and Abdul Malik were safe. Ali Abdullah Saleh was 
a former president of Yemen and Abdul Malik was the leader of the 
Huthies. It was Abdul Malik who had snatched powers from the 
hands of the then president Abdu Rabbo Hadi. Abdu Rabbo Hadi at 
that moment was in Riyadh, the capital of Saudi Arabia. Ten Sunni 
countries had come together to help Abdu Rabbo Hadi regain power 
in Yemen. Even the then UN Secretary General, Mr. Ban Ki Moon 
had declared that Abdu Rabbo Hadi was the dejure President of the 
Republic of Yemen. 
Yemen had been a disturbed country since at least 2011 A.D.. 
At that time Ali Abdulla Saleh was in the saddle and he had been 
in power for about thirty years. He was being challenged by the 
opposition political parties and the elections which had been due had 
been postponed. After one year long negotiations, it had been decided 
that Ali Abdulla Saleh would resign and would be replaced by Abdu 
Rabbo Hadi on the condition that Hadi would be elected President 
unopposed but within two years, he would conduct elections in the 
country and hand over power to the duly elected President. But Abdu 
Rabbo Hadi did not keep his word and did not announce elections 
even when he had been President of the country for three years. In 
such a situation, Abdul Malik, the Shia leader of the Huthies and Ali 
Abdulla Saleh joined hands against Abdu Rabbo Hadi and there broke 
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out a civil war between Abdu Rabbo Hadi on one side and Abdul 
Malik and Ali Abdulla Saleh on the other. 

Since the situation was very fluid and it was not clear as to who 
was going to be the ruler of the country and how the rulers of the 
country were going to treat the foreign teachers working in Yemen, I 
did not know what to do, whether to go back to India or to stay on. 
I had been working as a Professor there since 2008. I consulted my 
senior friend Dr. Dar and also the officials in the embassy of India in 
Yemen. The embassy people told me that the situation in the country 
was very bad and I should take the earliest commercial flight to go 
back to India. Dr. Dar on the other hand told me that he would like to 
leave Yemen only after all the Indian teachers had left Yemen. He said 
that most of the Indian teachers in Yemen treated him as their guide, 
he would not like to leave any of them uncared for. He also said that 
he would be meeting the then Ambassador of India to find out what 
the Government of India was doing for the evacuation of the Indians 
living in Yemen. 

For a few days, nothing was clear and I was in a state of 
indecision. I had been waiting for the University to pay me my salary 
as the university people had assured us that we would be getting our 
salaries soon. 

Since the academic session had not come to an end and teaching 
work was still going on, one problem before us was how to complete 
the courses, how to arrange examinations and how to declare results 
before leaving for India. I consulted my fellow Indian Inder and we 
resolved to stay in Yemen for one month more so that we might 
complete our work and also get our salaries. The media was trying 
to spread the opinion that Iran was helping the Shias and Saudi 
Arabia was helping the Sunnis. The countries which were helping 
Abdu Rabbo were Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Jordan, UAE, Pakistan, 
Morocco and a few more. The total number of these countries was 
ten. The USA was providing logistic support to Hadi. The USA had 
declared Yemen an insecure country and had advised all Americans 
to leave Yemen at the earliest. This was done by Great Britain and 
France too. All these three countries withdrew their embassies from 
Yemen. 

The bombardment in Sana'a on the night between 26" and 27" of 
March had resulted in substantial damage to the civilian population 
too and many civilians had lost their lives. An American reporter who 
was hiding in a basement in that town reported to his head office on 
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the 27" of March that bombardment began at midnight and continued 
upto five o’clock in the morning. There was panic in the town and the 
foreigners were trying to leave Yemen as soon as they could. Though 
both the international airports, namely those of Sana'a and Aden, had 
become disfunctional, a plane of Yemenia took an emergency flight 
to Djibouti. About seventy-five persons who had come to Sana'a 
airport in a state of panic boarded this plane and left for Djibouti. A 
Somalian student informed a newsman that he was in a state of panic 
and wanted to go back to Somalia but he did not know how to do that 
as no ship or airplane was available to take him to Somalia or to any 
other country. The people from the Indian embassy told us that they 
were waiting for instructions from India. First there was a rumour 
that two ships were being sent to Yemen to take Indians back to India. 
Later it was also said that an Air Force plane was being sent to Yemen 
to take Indians back home. We informed our Dean that we would try 
to complete our courses, conduct examinations and declare results 
within a month or so. 

It was on the 4th of April that Prof. Jha told me on the phone that 
Dr. Dar was leaving for India on the 6th of April. He also told me 
that Indian Airlines had sent a few planes to Sana'a and Indians were 
being evacuated. He also said that the last flight for India was fixed for 
the 9th of April 2015. 

In the light of this piece of information, we had to reschedule our 
programme. Since the 9th of April was the deadline for us, we did not 
have much time left to get our visa prepared as for it we were required 
to approach the authorities of the university, the immigration office, 
and the embassy of India in Yemen. So on the 5th of April, we gave 
this piece of information to the Assistant Rector who was the Head of 
our campus of the university. 

“You told me that you would be completing your course and 
conduct examinations before leaving for India. Why have you changed 
your plan now? I would like you to complete your work in a month,” 
said the Assistant Rector. 

“But now we have come to know that the last flight for India 
from Sana'a has been fixed for the 9th of April by those monitoring 
the evacuation of Indians living in Yemen. If we do not go by some 
flight before that or by that flight, we shall be held up here,” said my 
colleague Inder. 

“Are you being forced by the Government of India to leave 
Yemen?” asked the Assistant Rector. 
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“No, we are not being forced but if we do not go to India now, we 
shall have no flight to take us to India. You know both the international 
airports in Yemen have become dysfunctional. And since the war has 
broken out, soon there will be shortage of even food. What shall we 
eat here, then?” said Inder. 

“In that case, I shall arrange food for you,” said Basi, the Assistant. 
Rector. 

“Sir, I think the disturbance will be over in about a month and 
then we can come back to do the rest of our work. We are not going 
forever,” said I. 

This satisfied the Assistant Rector and he forwarded our 
applications to the Rector of the university. 

I left for Taiz in the morning of the 6th of April 2015. I was carrying 
two bags. When I boarded the taxi for Taiz, the Sheikh of Dubhan 
happened to arrive there. He asked me whether I was leaving for 
India. I said I was going to Taiz first. He said there was trouble in Taiz 
that day and so it was not advisable for me to be in Taiz that day at 
least. He said that Turba was a safe place. I said that bombs were being 
used by the Saudi army. He said that there was no possibility of their 
bombarding Turba. 

When I reached the university office to get the necessary paper 
for the immigration office, I met Mekh Singh, another Indian waiting 
outside the finance officer’s chamber. An official of the university 
handed over my passport to me and said to me that he would 
accompany me and the other Indian professors to Sana'a. I thought 
the university had made such an arrangement to facilitate our journey 
towards India. But Mekh Singh, the other Indian professor, told the 
man that he would talk to him later. Perhaps he meant to say that he 
had some other plan in mind. But he did not reveal it at that time. 
Perhaps he did not want me to know it. I was informed that the 
university had resolved to pay each one of us some money as advance 
against our salaries. It was in order to get that money that Mekh Singh 
was waiting outside the finance officer’s chamber. I was told that a 
meeting of some university authorities including the finance officer 
was in progress. In the meantime, two other Indian professors viz. 
Nath and Agesh also arrived there. They also joined us. Soon Inder 
too arrived there. Thus we were five Indians in the crowd. Mekh Singh 
had obtained his visa the previous day. Nath and Agesh had obtained 
it on the 6" of April itself. So these three had all their papers ready 
and were in a position to leave for India at a moment's notice. But they 
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did not reveal to us what they intended to do. The university official 
provided to us to help as a translator too did not know their plans. So 
he said to Inder and me that he would accompany us to Sana'a. 

“How much money will the taxi-owner charge?” asked Inder. 

“Sixty thousand Riyals,” replied the official. 

Now I realized that no arrangement had been made for us by the 
university and that this official was acting as a middle man between 
us and the taxi-owner. The taxi fare from Taiz to Sana'a was two 
thousand five hundred Riyals for one passenger in a shared taxi. 

“We shall take this taxi and share the fare,” said Inder. 

“Sixty thousand Riyals is too much. I am not going to pay that 
much,” said I. 

“Better we should accept this offer. These are not ordinary times. 
Even Taiz can be bombarded any time. So do not care for the money 
and let us take this taxi,” said Inder. 

“No, no, he is demanding too much. We can travel by a shared 
taxi,” said I. 

“Don’t mind the money. We have to get out of Yemen at the 
earliest. I shall pay fifty thousand Riyals if you agree to pay even ten 
thousand Riyals,” said Inder. 

“Don’t be in a state of panic. Be reasonable. Let us travel by the 
shared taxi,” said I. 

“My father used to say that it was dangerous to be stingy at the 
time of a crisis. So, Sharma ji, don’t mind the money, let us accept this 
offer,” said Inder. 

But I was not in a mood to accept the offer. And I flatly refused to 
accept it. Inder was becoming impatient. Perhaps he was displeased 
with me for my not readily agreeing with him. 

In Yemen, the office-timings were 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. Even if the 
officials reached their office late, they stopped the work definitely at 1 
p-m. So on the 6" of April too at 1:00 p.m. the finance officer declared 
that the cheque sent to the bank had not been cashed and so nothing 
could be done that day. This gave us the impression that the university 
people were trying to find excuses and that they did not intend to pay 
us any money even as advance. 

Mekh Singh disappeared all of a sudden. Within minutes, even 
Nath and Agesh also disappeared. I wanted to consult them about 
our future plans of action. But I had only impatient Inder with me. 
Since these three had had their papers ready, they were in a position 
to start their journey to India that very day. Perhaps Mekh Singh did 
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leave that very day. But since neither Inder, nor I had been able to get 
the Exit-visa, in a state of helplessness we were compelled to stay put 
at Taiz. 

In the evening, I tried to find out what the plans of our fellow 
Indian teachers were. Mekh Singh was not to be found anywhere. 
Nath was available on the phone and he told us that he and Agesh 
had got their seats reserved in a Raha bus that was to depart the next 
day at 7 a.m. from Taiz. He said that since the University did not seem 
to be serious about making payment, they had decided not to go to 
the university office again. The behaviour of these persons gave us 
the impression that according to them, wisdom lay in leaving Yemen 
at the earliest. Perhaps they feared that even a minute’s wait might 
endanger their lives. I was finding fault with myself for not getting the 
visa prepared earlier. Inder was a late riser and he did not leave his 
room until he had cooked for the day. So I decided to persuade him to 
accept me as the leader thenceforth. 

“Now you will have to accept me as your leader. Tomorrow, we 
shall go to the Immigration Officer first. After getting the Exit-visa, we 
shall go to the University Office. If they are gracious enough to give us 
money, we shall take it, otherwise we shall travel to Sana'a tomorrow 
itself leaving our money at the mercy of the University officials,” said 
I. 

“Suppose they don’t give us money tomorrow, what shall we 
do?” said Inder. 

“T also suspect they will not give us money but we have to leave 
Taiz tomorrow itself, so that we are able to catch at Sana'a the 8th 
April flight to India,” said I. 

“Tomorrow, we have to be in the immigration office by 8 a.m. by 
all means,” reiterated I. 

“But nobody comes there before ten. What shall we do at eight?” 
said Inder. 

“Don’t worry about what they do. We shall be there at eight 
definitely. We can wait but we shall be in a position not to blame 
ourselves,” said I. 

“Okay,” said Inder. 

On the 7th of April, 2015 we were inside the premises of the 
Immigration Office at 8 a.m. The concerned officials had not reached 
their seats by that time, as expected, and we had to wait for them. 
One of the officials, named Hameed, asked us whether the war had 
frightened us. He added that it was wrong for us to be frightened. He 
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was happy with the idea that the Saudi Arabian army was helping the 
Sunnis against the Shias and that what was happening in Yemen was 
welcome. When he came to know that we were leaving for India, he 
gave the impression that our fears were unfounded. 

An exit-and-re-entry visa permitted a man to return to Yemen 
within three months. Inder said that we should try to get a visa which 
permitted us to return within six months. I asked him whether this 
was possible. He said that he had been instructed by Dr. Dar to get 
such a visa. He talked to the concerned official who demanded ten 
thousand Riyals for this permission. There was a little hobnobbing 
and Inder paid him five thousand Riyals. I refused to pay anything 
more than the prescribed fee. So I was not given the concession Inder 
had bought. We left the Immigration Office after getting the visa and 
hurried to the university office. There the finance officer told us that 
the cheque had been cashed and the man carrying the cash was on his 
way to the university office. And we got the money at twelve noon. 
Now we were in a position to start our journey to Mumbai via Sana’a. 
Inder told me that the taxi-owner had come down to fifty thousand 
Riyals. I said we would travel by the shared taxi. 

“Dr. Sharma does not agree. I would have liked to hire your taxi 
but what can I do now?” said Inder to Mugbil, the university official 
on the phone. 

Inder’s impatience was on the rise. After a few minutes, Inder’s 
phone rang again and Mugbil told him that he would accept even 
forty thousand Riyals. But I said we would be travelling by a shared 
taxi. We boarded a mini bus for our residence in Taiz to collect our 
baggage. On the way Inder said that he would like to find out whether 
there was some other Raha bus leaving for Sana'a that day. I agreed 
and at the bus station we received a positive answer and were told 
that there definitely was a bus at 2.30 p.m. This gave us much relief 
and we decided to avail ourselves of this opportunity. 

We had been told that the Collaboration Army headed by Saudi 
Arabia had asked Pakistan to send fifty thousand soldiers to help them 
in the combing operation. This was a very unwelcome development 
as the Pakistanis were believed to be very hostile towards the Indians. 
And that was the reason why perhaps, our three Indian companions 
had been ina hurry to leave Yemen. When Inder and I were waiting for 
the Raha bus at the bus station, there was a news bulletin announcing 
that the Parliament of Pakistan had resolved to remain neutral and 
to help neither the Sunnis nor the Shias of Yemen. We were happy to 
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hear this announcement, but we thought it was too late to drop the 
idea of returning to India. 

The Embassy spokesman Mr. Dilbagh Singh had advised us to 
reach the premises of the Indian embassy latest by five in the evening 
so that we might collect our boarding passes from the Embassy. But 
at 5 p.m. we were far from Sana'a, not much far from Taiz. Sana'a was 
a hotspot then as every night some locality was being bombarded. 
Many people were running away from Sana'a, whereas we were going 
to Sana'a! But there was nothing else to be done. In spite of the threat 
to our lives there we were on our way to Sana’a on the 7" of April 2015. 

We reached Sana’a bus stand at 10 p.m. There was darkness all 
around. No shop was open at all. And there was no street light on the 
road. But by the grace of God, a few cabs were there at the bus-stand 
and a cab driver agreed to take us to a hotel then and also to take us 
next morning to the airport. When we were in the hotel room, we 
contacted Dilbag Singh and he said that the embassy people would 
issue the boarding passes at the airport itself and that there was no 
need for us to go to the embassy office. 

The sounds of gunshots were heard many times that night but 
none of them came from the neighbouring areas. That night there was 
no bombardment. And when it was morning I heaved a sigh of relief: 
we were still alive! At about six in the morning, we were at the airport. 
I thanked God once again. 

The crowd at the gate was increasing every minute and there 
were about one hundred persons ahead of me in the queue of the 
passengers. We were surprised to find that both Nath and Agesh were 
in the queue with us and had not been able to get boarding passes on 
the 7" of April as the police had not allowed them to go to the embassy 
office on account of some disturbances in the street. Some people 
however, were carrying their boarding passes also with them. There 
was a lot of pull and push and we succeeded in entering the premises 
of the airport somehow and we also got boarding passes by showing 
our passports to the officials there. I thanked God the third time. 

Three Air India planes were there at the airport and they were 
shifting the Indians and Bangladeshis to Djibouti from where an Air 
Force plane was to carry us to Mumbai. I had only two bags with 
me as we had been instructed not to carry luggage exceeding 10 kg. 
But there were some persons carrying even 40 kg. of luggage. There 
was nobody to weigh the luggage or to charge money for the extra 
luggage. And we boarded the plane. 
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General V.K. Singh, the then Deputy Foreign Minister of India 
was on the plane itself monitoring this evacuation. I thanked him for 
undertaking this trouble and he replied that our lethargy in leaving 
Yemen had made it necessary for him to reach Yemen to take us back 
home. He asked the passengers whether they would like to return to 
Yemen. Some of them said that they would, while the others said they 
would never leave India. 

We reached Djibouti in Africa at about twelve noon. At about 
1 p.m. refreshment was given to us by the Govt. of Djibouti in the 
waiting room of the airport itself. At about five in the evening the 
plane of the Indian Air Force reached Djibouti. It was in this plane that 
we flew to India. The plane first landed at Kochi and then at Mumbai. 
On the 9th of April 2015, after a gap of one full month I was back at 
the Chattrapati Shivaji International Airport of Mumbai at about 5: 00 
a.m. 


THEY REFUSED TO BUDGE 


t was 1998, if my memory has not failed me. The last date of 

admissions was over but some students were still trying to seek 
admissions. I was working as the Director of the Lake City campus 
of the university. The Vice Chancellor named Bhupesh Joshi was in 
the chair. He had called a meeting of all the Heads of the Institutions, 
namely the Directors of the two Campuses of the University as well as 
the Principals of the affiliated colleges. The main agenda was whether 
the deadline for admissions be extended. 

The practice that prevailed was that many institutions continued 
to give admissions even after the last date. In the account books, they 
kept the last date open for weeks together. Suppose, the 30th July was 
the last date for admissions, some institutions honored the date and 
did not admit any student after that date, but the other institutions 
went on admitting students for several weeks in the month of August, 
though they wrote 30th July as the date of according admission. I 
did not like this practice. I believed that it was wrong not to honour 
the orders about the last date. So when the Vice Chancellor invited a 
meeting I thought he wanted to stop the practice of giving admissions 
after the last date. The meeting was attended by the Directors of the two 
Campuses of the University, all the five Deans and many Principals. 
When the issue came up for discussion in the meeting, I proposed 
that since many seats were still lying vacant in several faculties, the 
last date be extended. Suresh Joshi, the Registrar, said that he did not 
like the idea. He added that the university should stick to its original 
announcement so that discipline might be maintained. Pandey, one 
of the principals, said that many seats were still lying vacant and the 
students were pressing him to continue giving admissions. So did 
many other principals too. Bhupesh Joshi, the Vice Chancellor said, 
that the principals should find out their solutions but the last date 
was not going to be waived. It means he was suggesting that the 
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principals were free to give admissions if they liked but the last date 
would remain unchanged. This meant that the old practice of giving 
admissions on back date was going to continue. 

“Sir, my humble submission is that we should have an 
unambiguous order. If the last date is not extended, then the 
admissions are not to be given. And if the admissions are to be given, 
the last date has to be extended,” said I. 

“T agree with the Vice Chancellor and let us pass on to the next 
agenda,” said Pandey. 

“I have not been able to understand what our resolution is. If 
admission work continues, it means we are extending the last date. 
But if we are not extending the last date, how can the admission work 
go on?” said I. 

“We know how to handle the situation and we shall do what we 
have been doing,” said Bhupesh Joshi, the Vice Chancellor. 

“Yes, yes everything is clear and let us pass on to the next agenda,” 
said Dr. Pandey. 

“Yes, yes everything is clear,” said Girish, the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts. 

“Yes, let us pass on to the next agenda,” said Suresh Joshi, the 
Registrar. 

“Sir, I feel we have not received any clear-cut guidance. Let us 
know whether the last date has been extended or not. If the last date 
has been extended, only then we can continue the admissions. But 
if the last date has not been extended, the admission work has to be 
stopped. There is no third possibility. I would like to know whether 
the last date has been extended or not,” said I. 

“The university has not extended its last date but the Deans and 
the Principals have to take decisions and meet the situation in their 
own ways,” said Suresh Joshi, the Registrar of the university. 

“Tf the last date has not been extended, what has been left for the 
Deans and the Principals to decide? So for me, the resolution of the 
meeting is still ambiguous,” said I. 

“What do you want Sharma ji?” asked Bhupesh Joshi, the Vice 
Chancellor. 

“T want nothing but a clear instruction whether admission work is 
going to continue or is going to stop,” said I. 

“We have clearly said that Deans and the Principals will face the 
situation in their own ways. The university is not going to meddle into 
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their jurisdiction. But the last date is not going to get extended,” said 
Bhupesh Joshi. 

“Tf the last date has not been extended, how can any admission 
work be done now? I am going to announce that the university has 
not extended its last date and the admission work is closed,” said I. 

“In that case, we shall tell the students that B.D. Sharma does not 
want admission work to continue. Do you want us to declare that?” 
said Bhupesh Joshi. 

“How can I continue the admission work if the last date is not 
going to be extended?” said I. 

“Think over the consequences, Sharma ji. If you are adamant, we 
shall declare that B.D. Sharma has stopped the admission work,” said 
Bhupesh Joshi. 

“I have taken into consideration all the consequences. I want 
everybody to be honest. If I face some trouble for being honest, I am 
prepared to face that,” said I. 

This was followed by a long silence. After that, I heard the voice 
of Bhupesh Joshi. 

“What have the others to say?” said he. 

“We shall act according to your suggestions Sir,” said Pandey. 

“Yes, yes,” said Girish. 

Thus they refused to budge and all my efforts resulted in nothing. 
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AN UNTIRED MANIPULATOR 


was attending that meeting as a subject expert. It had been convened 

by Raja Singh. Bhagwan Sharma of Haridwar was another member 
of the committee. Thus we were only three, viz. Raja Singh, Bhagwan 
Sharma and myself. We constituted the Research Degree Committee 
of the Rajgarh University of Lakshminagar. 

“Thenextresearch proposalis “The Pandav Dance of Uttarakhand” 
and the researcher is Rohit Pandey,” said Raj Singh, the convener. 

“The Pandav dance? What has the Pandav Dance to do with 
English? It has nothing to do with English Literature or English 
language. A proposal should go to the Dance Department if there is 
any such Department in the university,” said I. 

There was silence for a minute or so. Bhagwan Sharma whispered 
to me, “But the man has already written the thesis and he wants to 
submit it soon for evaluation.” 

I did not respond to his whisper but addressed the convener that 
since the topic had nothing to do with English Literature or English 
Language, it could not be accepted. 

Bhagwan Sharma was mute but Raja Singh said, “I agree with 
you. This dance has nothing to do with English Literature. So we 
cannot accept this proposal of research. I told the researcher all this a 
number of times but even then he has submitted the proposal.” 

“We cannot accept the proposal and there the matter ends,” said 
I 

“But in several English dramas there are dance scenes, so dances 
have something to do with literature,” said Bhagwan Sharma. 

“Yes there are dances in almost all the comedies of Shakespeare. 
But this man is not doing research on those dances. He proposes to 
work on the Pandav dance of Uttarakhand. This Pandav dance of 
Uttarakhand has nothing to do with English Literature. Do the persons 
performing the Pandav Dance utter any English word?” said I. 
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“The performers do not utter any word at all, either English or 
Hindi or Garhwali,” said Bhagwan Sharma. 

“So how can we accept this topic for research work in English ?” 
said I. 

“That means we have to reject this research proposal. Isn’t it?” 
said Raja Singh. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“As a matter of fact, this Rohit Pandey is a colleague in my 
Department. He is working as a Reader in English,” said Raja Singh. 

“That does not mean anything. We are rejecting the proposal on 
purely academic grounds,” said I. 

“Tf the proposal is rejected, this man will start a campaign against 
me. He will declare that his proposal has been rejected because he is 
not my friend,” said Raja Singh. 

“But how can a Research Degree Committee in English accept a 
proposal to do research on the Pandav Dance of Uttarakhand as this 
topic has nothing to do with English at all,” said I. 

Then we took up the other proposals, held discussions over them 
and considered all of them on merit. In no other case, did anybody 
support or reject any proposal on extra-academic grounds. 

One day, a few months after this meeting, Mohan Joshi, a colleague 
of mine in the Lake City University came to me and told me that he 
had received a Ph.D. thesis for evaluation. 

“This is a thesis on the Pandav Dance of Uttarakhand. I am unable 
to understand what Pandav dance has to do with English?” said 
Mohan Joshi. 

“Has it been written by Rohit Pandey?” said I. 

“Yes. I fail to understand how this topic was accepted by the 
Research Degree Committee of Lakshminagar University. In this 
Pandav Dance not even a single word of English is spoken by 
anybody at all. This dance does not figure in any drama or novel or 
essay written in English,” said Mohan Joshi. 

“What are you going to do?” said I. 

“Tam going to reject it. What else can I do?” said Mohan Joshi. 

I wondered as to how Rohit Pandey had succeeded in getting the 
topic approved. In the meeting of the Research Degree Committee I 
had attended it had not been approved at all. But I did not reveal to 
Mohan Joshi that I was a member of the Research Degree Committee 
and that it had been rejected by the Committee. But it was clear that 
some manipulation had been done and things were not fair. However, 
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I was happy with the development that the thesis had been sent to 
Mohan Joshi and that it was going to be rejected. 

After a long gap of two or three years I was invited to attend a 
meeting of a Selection committee as a subject expert by the Rajgarh 
University. I decided to attend the meeting and for that purpose I 
travelled to Rajgarh. The other two experts were Dr. Khan from Aligarh 
University and Dr. Dutta from Allahabad University. Raja Singh was 
still the Head of the Department. He too was one of the members of 
the Selection Committee. The committee was being chaired by the 
Vice Chancellor himself. This Committee had been assigned the task 
of evaluating some teachers for promotion and selecting some new 
lecturers. One of them was the case of Rohit Pandey. The selection 
committee was assigned the work of finding out whether he deserved 
to be promoted as a professor. He was still working as a Reader in the 
Department. 

Rohit Pandey was called in and he showed us his degree of Ph. D. 
The degree of Ph. D. had been awarded to him on his research work 
on the Pandav Dance of Uttarakhand. I was shocked to find that the 
man had been able to get a degree of Ph. D. in English on a thesis 
having nothing to do with English at all and I clearly stated the fact 
in the meeting. 

“T think this man does not deserve promotion since his thesis has 
nothing to do with English Literature or English Language,” said Raja 
Singh. 

“That is my opinion too,” said I. 

“But the thesis has been written in English. So the work has to do 
something with English and the university has given him the degree. 
That is enough. So I think the man should be promoted,” said the 
Vice-Chancellor. 

“Yes, the man should be promoted. He is an experienced teacher 
and has been teaching for a long time,” said Dr. Dutta of Allahabad 
University. 

“Yes, let him be promoted,” said Dr. Khan of Aligarh University. 

“How can we make him a professor as his thesis has nothing 
to do with English Literature or English Language? This is not the 
Department of Dance. What has the Pandav Dance to do with English 
Literature or English Language? So I again say that he does not 
deserve promotion as professor at all,” said I. 

“Yes, that is my opinion also and I agree with Prof. Sharma,” said 
Raja Singh. 
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“Has the thesis not been written in English?” asked the 
vice-chancellor. 

“A thesis in any subject can be written in English. But that does 
not mean it is a research work in the field of English Literature or 
English Language,’ said I. 

Dr. Dutta took me aside and said to me that Raja Singh was hostile 
towards Rohit Pandey and that was the reason why he was putting 
hurdles in Rohit Pandey’s promotion. Dutta asked me not to be misled 
by Raja Singh. He suggested to me not to get involved in the politics of 
the Department of English of the University. 

“T have no extra-academic consideration in my mind. How can 
I agree to the promotion of a man who has written thesis on a topic 
having nothing to do with English,” said I to Dutta. 

“So I think we should promote Rohit Pandey to professorship,” 
said the vice-chancellor. 

“Okay sir,” said Dr. Khan. 

“Tagree,” said Dr. Dutta. 

“But I do not agree and would like my dissent to be noted down. 

My dissent was definitely noted down. But Rohit Pandey was 
made Professor of English! 


AN ATTEMPT TO MANIPULATE 


D: Kumar Singh, the vice-chancellor was the head of the selection 
committee. I was attending it as an external subject expert. Dr. Rai 
was attending it as the Head of the Department and Dr. Nandini from 
West Bengal was the second external expert. The selection committee 
had been called in order to consider the applications for personal 
promotion and also to select candidates for a few vacant posts. One 
of the posts of the professors was reserved for an Other Backward 
Classes candidate. 

I had retired as Professor of English from Lake City University 
and had shifted to my native town. In order to attend the meeting, 
I had to go from Hapur to Gorakshapur. An air ticket had been sent 
to me by the vice-chancellor and I had to catch the flight from Delhi 
to Lucknow. Even when I was on my way to Lucknow, Dr. Singh, the 
vice-chancellor, asked me on the phone whether I had in mind some 
suitable OBC candidate for the post I have mentioned above and I had 
told him that I had no person in my mind. Dr. Singh had consulted me 
on the issue also in the morning of that day. 

When the interviews for the personal promotions were over, we 
took up the next item on the agenda. It was the selection of the person 
for the OBC post. Dr. Singh told us that he had received no application 
for the post and since the Department was in need of a teacher, he was 
of the opinion that an OBC candidate working in Nagpur University 
be appointed in absentia. Dr. Rai said that he did not like the idea. 
According to him, unless a man was properly interviewed, and found 
suitable, it was not advisable to issue an appointment letter. Dr. Singh, 
the vice-chancellor did not relish Rai’s objection. 

“I know the man. He is a Ph. D. in English Literature, he is also 
doing research in linguistics for another degree of Ph. D. He has been 
teaching at a university of repute. That is why I am strongly of the 
opinion that we should appoint him in absentia. We need a professor 
and the man is willing to come,” said Dr. Singh. 
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“T do not at all like the idea of appointing a man in absentia,” said 
Dr. Rai. 

“Why don’t you like the idea? People have been appointed in 
absentia in many universities. I am not starting a new practice,” said 
Dr. Singh. 

“But this will be a bad precedence. We should not appoint a 
person until he has been interviewed and his answers have been 
found acceptable,” said Dr. Rai. 

“Why should we not appoint people like that?” asked Dr. Singh. 

“We have persons in our own Department. If an outsider is given 
the post, what will happen to our own Readers? We have several 
Readers in the Department and a few of them deserve to be made 
Professors,” said Dr. Rai. 

“Tf it is so, give me in writing that you are against the appointment 
of this man, because you want an internal candidate to be promoted. 
Here is the paper, give this to me in black and white,” said Dr. Singh. 

“No, I shall not give this in writing,” said Dr. Rai. 

“Tf you are saying so, you should give it to me in black and white. 
Why don’t you give me in writing what you yourself have stated 
orally?” said Dr. Singh. 

This is how there was an exchange of mildly hot words between 
the two. And then there was silence for a few seconds. 

“Sir, unless we know whether the man is suitable for the post and 
can teach our students to their satisfaction, we should not think of 
appointing him. We have not evaluated his knowledge of the subject. 
So, it would not be proper for us to select him in absentia and give him 
the post of Professor in English,” said I. 

“Appointments of that kind have been made in this university in 
the past. So I am not going to do anything new. I have not taken any 
bribe from him, though in the past, appointments have been made on 
taking money from the candidates,” said Dr. Singh. 

“If appointments of this kind have been made in the past in this 
university or any other university that does not mean we have tested 
this candidate and that we have found him suitable for the post. 
We can select a man for this post only when we have evaluated his 
knowledge of the subject,” said I. 

“But Dr. Singh says that he knows the man and that he considers 
him suitable for the post,” said the lady from West Bengal. 

“This man is a double Ph. D. as he is already a Ph. D. in English 
and is registered for Ph. D. in Linguistics. So he is well qualified for 
the post,” said Dr. Singh. 
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“But we have not seen his degrees and certificates,” said Dr. Rai. 

“His certificates I can get within five minutes. Let me contact him 
and I’ll ask him to fax his certificates to us. He can fax all his certificates 
to us within five minutes. Will that satisfy you?” said Dr. Singh. 

“No, no, the copies of the certificates are not a proof of his 
knowledge. Until and unless we evaluate his knowledge on the basis 
of his performance in the interview, we cannot select him for the 
post,” said I. 

“The man is a double Ph. D. What more do you want?” said Dr. 
Singh. 

“His degrees are the proof of the fact that he possesses the 
minimum qualifications but whether he deserves the post or not 
cannot be decided until and unless we have interviewed him. Even 
if we accept what you say, he is not a double Ph. D., he is a Ph. D. 
in English and has simply registered for the second Ph. D. But his 
qualification is not the issue at stake. It is in an interview that we try 
to measure a candidate’s knowledge of the subject, and until we have 
done that in this case, we are not in a position to select him,” said I. 

“If we are not unanimous on the issue, we have to accept the 
majority opinion. What is your view Dr. Nandini?” asked Dr. Singh. 

“I think the man can be appointed,” said Dr. Nandini, the 
professor from West Bengal. 

Another member of the committee was also asked the same 
question by Dr. Singh. 

“T too believe that the man is suitable for the post and can be 
appointed,” said this member of the selection committee. 

“So we three are of the opinion that the man can be selected in 
absentia and can be offered the post,” said Dr. Singh. 

“But I would like my dissent to be noted,” said I. 

“I too would like my dissent to be noted,” said Dr. Rai. 

This is how the selection committee adopted a resolution to 
appoint the man in absentia and the dissents of Dr. Rai and myself 
were put on record. 

Dr. Singh told me in clear terms that he was not happy with the 
stand I had taken. Yet we said goodbyes to each other with smiles on 
our faces when we parted the next day. 


A TENANT OF MINE 


y God’s grace, my second house was completed in the year 2015. 

The only thing that was wanting was an electric connection. The 
government headed by Shri Narendra Modi declared that they would 
like to give electric connection to each and every applicant. I had 
applied for the connection in 2015 itself but I had not been able to get 
the connection. It was in 2018 that the Govt. of India made the rules 
easy and in the month of March of 2017, I got the electric connection. 

This house of mine consisted of five rooms and two kitchens. I 
resolved to keep one room with myself and to let out the two sets 
(each consisting of two rooms and a kitchen) to two tenants. One of 
the sets I let out to Satyendra and the other to Shanishchar. Satyendra 
was good enough to pay the rent regularly. But Shanishchar turned 
out to be a different kind of person. 

It was on the 6th of December, 2018 that I handed over the keys 
of the house to Shanishchar. The house was being white-washed and 
it looked quite charming. Shanishchar had hired it keeping in view 
that his marriage ceremony was going to be performed in this house. 
The engagement ceremony took place on the 8" of December and the 
marriage ceremony was performed on the 10" of December. The bride 
came into this house on the 11th of December. Since this house was 
quite spacious, Shanishchar accommodated all his guests here and 
many of them stayed in it for more than a week. Shanishchar’s father 
was residing in another house in a nearby locality. So a month or so 
after the marriage, Shanishchar’s father Sibbu went back to his house 
leaving Shanishchar and Mrs Shanishchar behind. When a month was 
over, I demanded the rent. Shanishchar’s mother said that at that time 
she was not in a position to pay me the rent as she had to make so 
many payments to so many persons including the caterer. 

“No problem, madam. I can wait for a few days,” said I. 
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When I went to collect the rent next month, I met Satyendra. But 
Shanishchar was not there. Nor was there any other member of his 
family. 

“Shanishchar is not going to pay you any rent. He hired the house 
only to make arrangement for his wedding guests and now that work 
is over. Why will he stay here anymore, in case he is required to pay 
the rent? He has not vacated the house so far because he is not making 
any payment for his stay here,” said Satyendra. 

I thought that Shanishchar would definitely make payment 
though he might take some time to do that. 

“On what grounds do you say that, Satyendra?” asked I. 

“I say so on two grounds, first, that Shanishchar is unemployed 
and has no source of income; secondly, his father is not rich enough to 
pay the rents of two houses as he has been living in a hired house in 
a neighbouring colony. Why don’t you ask him to pay you the rent?” 
said Satyendra. 

“Thave phoned to him a number of times but he does not respond 
to my calls,” said I. 

“Why should he respond to your calls? The easiest course of 
action for him is to ignore your calls. Why don’t you go to his house 
and meet him there?” said Satyendra. 

“I do not know where his father lives. I have only three phone 
numbers, his phone number, his father’s phone number and his 
mother’s phone number. One day, his mother responded to my call 
and said that she had not been able to arrange the money so far,” said 
I. 

“Perhaps he lives in Madhuban Colony,” said Satyendra’s 
sister-in-law. 

“Madhuban Colony is quite big and it will be difficult for me to 
locate his house there,” said I. 

Those were the days when I was still suffering from the after- 
effects of the operation of my hip and needed a stick in my hand in 
order to be able to walk. So I was not able to gather courage to go 
into the Madhuban Colony and find out where Shanishchar’s father 
lived. However, a friend of mine chose to go to Madhuban Colony but 
nobody in the Colony knew Shanishchar or his father. 

Then I had to go to my son’s at Allahabad for a month or so. It 
means I did not go even to my Sarvodaya Colony house for about two 
months. The result was that I could not even remind Shanishchar that 
he had not paid me the rent for so many months. I did phone to him, 
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no doubt, but most of the times he didn’t respond. One day his father 
phoned to me and said that he wanted to meet me. 

“Tam out of station, Sharma ji. What can I do for you?” said I. 

“T wanted to lighten my burden a little. So either come to Sarvodaya 
Colony or give me your account number so that I may deposit the 
money in that account,” said he. 

I did not like the idea of disclosing my bank account number to 
him. So I ignored that part of his suggestion. 

“At the moment, Iam not ina position to come, so wait for me and 
you can make payment when I reach Hapur,” said I. 

By the time I reached my Sarvodaya House next, Satyendra 
had vacated the house. The rooms which were in the possession of 
Shanishchar were lying locked. Since the house was lying unoccupied, 
I started visiting the house as frequently as I could. At that time all the 
five rooms were lying locked and nobody was living in the house. 
Satyendra had told me that some members of Shanishchar’s family 
visited the house once or twice a week and carried away some of their 
belongings from there. 

One day, Sibbu came to the house in the afternoon. I was present 
there though I was all alone. I was reading some book. I welcomed 
Sibbu and told him that his son had not paid the rent for five months. 

“For five months he has not made any payment?” asked he. 

“Yes. Five months have passed and no payment has been made. 
One day when I was at Allahabad, you phoned to me that you wanted 
to pay the rent,” said I. 

“Now the money has been spent. I will ask Shanishchar to make 
the payment. My elder son lives in Lucknow. He may be coming next 
week and maybe he can help us,” said Sibbu. 

The matter ended there and I thought that Sibbu might do 
something in this regard. But nothing happened for several days. One 
day, when I phoned to Shanishchar, he said that on the tenth of the 
next month, he would be paying rent for two months and this is how 
within two to three months, he would pay me the whole of the money 
due on him. I accepted his answer but when I phoned to him on the 
tenth of the next month, he did not care to respond. I phoned to his 
father and also to his mother but all the calls went un-responded to. 

When I happened to phone to Shanishchar next, he said he had 
lost his maternal uncle. When I phoned to him the next time, he told 
me that the husband of his mother’s sister had died. When I phoned 
to his mother, she said that three deaths had taken place in the family. 
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This is how several weeks passed. The rooms in my house were still 
lying locked and I continued to visit it off and on. 

When I phoned to Sibbu the next time, he said that he was 
performing the last rites of his mother. What could I say in that 
situation? Again several calls of mine went un-responded to. However, 
one day I was lucky: Shanishchar himself responded to my call. He 
did not say anything to me but I was able to hear the conversation that 
was going on at the other end of the phone. 

“Who is on the phone?” asked Sibbu. 

“Tt is B.D. Sharma,” replied Shanishcher. 

“Why did you accept the call?” said Sibbu.. 

And then the call was disconnected. 

This is how seven months passed. Now even the eighth month 
was going to end. I was reading my newspaper. Shanishchar, his wife 
and his mother knocked at the gate. I opened the gate and allowed 
them to reach the lawns of the house. 

“Please open the lock of the verandah so that we may reach our 
portion and take the new sarees which we bought for the marriage, as 
we have to return them to the dealer. If we do not return them now, he 
may refuse to buy them back,” said Shanishchar’s mother. 

“I gave you the keys of both these gates on the 6th of December. 
Since then, eight months have passed and you have not paid me the 
rent. So I cannot allow you to stay here anymore. Pay me the rent and 
vacate the house immediately,” said I. 

“We have not been living here. Why should we give you the 
rent? We are not rich enough to pay the rents of the two houses,” said 
Malka, Shanishchar’s mother. 

“But you are still occupying my house and since this portion of 
my house is in your possession, you have to pay its rent,” said I. 

“You are asking us to vacate the house and you are not allowing 
us even to enter it. So how can we pay you any rent at all?” said 
Shanishchar’s wife. 

“T gave your husband the keys of this house on the 6th of December 
2018 and the keys have not yet been returned. That means you are still 
occupying the house. So that means you will have to pay rent for the 
whole period and now I don’t want you to stay here anymore as you 
have been telling lies and finding excuses for not making payment. 
How can I allow you to stay in my house anymore?” said I. 

“We have lost the keys. So give us your keys so that we may get 
duplicate keys made,” said Malka. 
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“T cannot trust you as you are not trustworthy,” said I. 

Shanishchar went out and soon came back with Vijay, his friend. 

“Please permit him to enter the house and take from there what 
he wants to. Shanishchar is assuring you that on the tenth of the next 
month, he will pay you two months’ rent. So please allow them to take 
their sarees from here,” said Vijay. 

“They have not paid the house-rent for the last eight months. 
How long can I wait?” said I. 

“Three deaths have taken place in my family. Payments are not 
always prompt and many times they are delayed,” said Malka. 

“T have promised to pay two months’ rent on the tenth of the next 
month,” said Shanishcher. 

“Yes, sometimes payments are delayed,” said Vijay. 

“A payment can be delayed for a week or two. In this case no 
payment has been made for the last eight months. Many promises 
have been made but none of them has been kept. They have been 
befooling me for ten months. I am not going to be befooled anymore. 
Give me the rent and take from your rooms whatever you like,” said I. 

“Let us see how you take any rent from us,” said Malka, and left 
the house. She was followed by her son and daughter-in-law. 

Nothing happened for about two months. I believed that they 
had already carried away the valuables and small items and only 
the sofa set, a double bed, a big box, a television set and an almirah 
were still lying in the rooms. I felt that all these items, if sold, would 
not bring me money enough to compensate the loss of the rent. Yet, I 
did not touch any of the locks and waited for Shanishchar to come to 
vacate my house and pay the rent. But I went on waiting and nothing 
happened for another two months. 

When the tenth month was about to end, one day early in the 
morning, I received a phone call from Sohan. 

“Where are you Sharma ji?” Your locks have been broken open 
and things have been taken away from your house by the thieves. I 
found a blanket lying in the open at a distance of about one hundred 
meters from your house,” said Sohan. 

“Okay, I am coming,” said I. “When I reached the colony, I met 
Pushpa coming back from my house. 

“A theft has been committed in your house, Babuji,” said she. 

“Who has committed this theft?” asked I. 

“How do I know that? Obviously, some thief must have done it,” 
said she. 
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I took Sohan with me and went into my house. Sohan showed me 
the blanket lying on the floor on the lawns of my house. Six locks had 
been broken open and two bolts had been removed in order to open 
the gates and the doors. I tried to contact Shanishchar on the phone 
but he did not respond. I sought the advice of Sohan and he said that I 
should contact Vijay. I did that and Vijay told me that he had contacted 
Shanishchar and the latter was expected within minutes. 

“What should we do now, Sohan? Should I lodge an FIR at the 
police station?” said I. 

“You will have to go the police chowky at the Kithaur Road or the 
Police Station of rural Hapur near Babugargh,” said Sohan. 

“Babugargh is very far from here. I would prefer going to the 
Kithaur Road police post,” said I. 

“Yes. But my name should not figure in the narration at all,” said 
Sohan. 

I promised not to mention Sohan’s name. Soon, Shanishcher 
entered my house and went into the bedroom. He said that all the 
sarees had been taken away and the card-board boxes were lying 
scattered all around. He also said that the thieves had taken away his 
washing machine and also his gas-cylinder. I knew that there was no 
gas cylinder in his kitchen. As his mother had told me several months 
back that she had taken away the gas cylinder and the gas-stove in the 
first week of January. 

Shanishcar phoned to somebody in the SSP’s office. Soon two 
police constables came there, went round in the house, went upstairs 
and declared that the thieves had climbed up the roof from the back 
side. I knew this was wrong because the lock of the gate had been 
broken open by them and they must have entered the house from 
the main gate itself as there was nobody in the house at the time of 
theft. 

Sibbu also came by scooter and took me to the police station to 
contact the police. At the police chowky, the head constable said that 
Chowky In charge had gone to the police station and so the FIR would 
not be lodged. However, I wrote an application narrating the details 
I knew. The Head Constable simply took the paper with the promise 
that he would hand it over to the Chowky In charge. The Chowky 
In charge visited the house the next noon. That was the last visit of 
a police official in this regard. I informed the members of my family. 
That day I asked Shanishchar to pay the rent that very day. 

“I cannot pay the rent today,” said Shanishcher. 
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“You will have to make the payment today itself. I cannot wait 
anymore at all, said I. 

Soon my wife and my younger son reached the house and 
they told me that the man was not going to give me any rent. They 
advised me to get the house vacated that very day. Some members of 
Shanishchar’s family also were present. Sibbu wanted us to wait for a 
day more but we insisted on getting the house vacated that very day. 
By 8 p.m., Shanishchar vacated the house without saying anything 
about rent. 

This made me realize that I had committed a blunder in letting my 
house for a petty amount. I also realized how easily people were able 
to befool me. 


I FELT GUILTY 


44 y™ are B.D. Sharma of Hapur?” said he. 
I looked at him. His face appeared familiar to me but I 
failed to recollect anything else about him. Nay, I failed to identify him. 

“Yes, I am B.D. Sharma. And I belong to Hapur. You are right,” 
said I. 

I was trying hard to identify the man but my memory seemed to 
have completely failed me. 

“Do you remember we were together at Allahabad in 1966?” said 
he. 

And I recollected him in a flash: he was Prafulla. We were batch- 
mates when we had gone to Service Selection Board, Allahabad as 
candidates for the posts of lecturers in English in the army. He was 
number 17 and I was number 16, if I correctly remember. 

“Yes, I remember you very much. You were teaching at Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack then. I was teaching at S.S.V. College, Hapur. I am 
still teaching there,” said I. 

“When did you come here?” asked Prafulla. 

“I came about a week ago,” said I. 

“What have you been doing since then?” said Prafulla. 

“I have done a number of things. I did M.A. Hindi in 1968. I got 
first class first and topped the university. In 1968, I attended a summer 
institute organized by Meerut University Meerut. There also I topped. 
So I was selected for the Diploma Course in the Teaching of English by 
the Central Institute of English Hyderabad. I completed that in 1972. 
In the mean time I started my research work on John Updike. And I 
was given the degree of Ph. D. in 1974,” said I. 

And this is how I went on talking about myself for several minutes 
uninterruptedly. Usually, I do not like to talk about myself but that 
day, I do not know why, I went on and on without even asking Prafulla 
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to be seated. I was comfortably occupying a chair and Prafulla was 
standing at my carrel. I had gone to Hyderabad to do some reading 
on the Beat writers. I had decided to start my post-doctoral research 
work on their fictional works and poetry. I was still at the stage of 
preparing the synopsis of the thesis. Since the Beat writers were 
American authors and books by and on them were available in India 
only in the library of the American Studies Research Centre, I had 
reached Hyderabad to make proper use of the summer vacation. The 
American Studies Research Centre was housed in the library building 
of Osmania University, Hyderabad. This building had been made 
on a hillock near the Arts College building. The Centre had neither 
a guest house nor a hostel but Osmania University was good enough 
to provide short duration residential accommodation to the research 
scholars working at the Centre. I had been provided accommodation 
in one of the hostels of the university as the students had gone home 
during the summer break. 

“Are you still teaching at Ravenshaw College?” said I. 

“No, I left Ravenshaw College long ago,” said Prafulla. “Why did 
you do M.A. Hindi?” asked Prafulla. 

“Some political developments in the country led me to do it. [joined 
S.S.V. College Hapur in 1966 because that year General English was 
made a compulsory subject for the students of B.Sc. too. This increased 
the workload of the Department and caused a vacancy. It was against 
that vacancy that I was appointed lecturer. But in 1967, there were held 
elections for the Legislative Assembly in Uttar Pradesh and, consequently, 
the Samyukta Vidhayaka Dal government headed by Chaudhary 
Charan Singh came into power. Then there were many changes in 
the academic field also and General English was made optional for 
B.Sc. students. Consequently, the number of students offering General 
English was reduced considerably and, I feared, there was a possibility of 
retrenchment in the Department of English. So, I decided to get another 
M.A. degree so that in case there was retrenchment, the college might 
accommodate me in another Department. There was no retrenchment, 
however but I became a double M.A.” said I. 

“Why did you not shift to the Department of Hindi then?” asked 
Prafulla. “The Vice-Chancellor of Meerut University sent a circular to 
all the colleges that no teacher be retrenched on account of changes in 
the syllabus. So there was no retrenchment and I continued to work as 
a lecturer in English. One day I did think of shifting to the Department 
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of Hindi but all my friends advised me to continue as a lecturer in 
English and to get the degree of Ph. D. in English,” said I. 

“Why did you do Diploma in the Teaching of English at the 
Central Institute of English? There they teach you only language 
and make you analyse literary pieces linguistically. You should have 
studied literature alone more intensively,” said he. 

“Since I had topped in the Summer Institute of Meerut, they 
allowed me to complete the one year diploma course in just four 
months. This was the reason why I did the Post-Graduate Diploma in 
the Teaching of English. Moreover, I wanted to have the experience of 
getting education at the highest institute of English run by the Central 
Government of India. Being a participant at the Central Institute of 
English is itself a matter of prestige. After all, the best teachers of 
English of India are training the teachers of English there,” said I. 

“But they teach only English Grammar there,” said he. 

“Yes, grammar is one of the subjects they teach but they teach 
other subjects also and you get an opportunity to study even grammar 
in greater detail. The intensive study of grammar too is an enriching 
experience,” said I. 

“How did you develop interest in American literature and why 
did you choose John Updike’s fiction for research work?” said Prafulla. 

“Actually, I was advised by a friend of mine to work on an 
American author because this Centre has made research material 
available to researchers in an adequate amount. There is no research 
level library on English literature in our part of India,” said I. 

“Did you try to go abroad for the purpose?” asked he. 

“I did try and sent one or two applications also but I did not get a 
chance to go abroad. As a matter of fact, I tried to get a job too but that 
did not materialize,” said I. 

“Did you get your thesis published?” asked he. 

“No, it has not yet been published. May be I get a publisher in the 
near future,” said I. 

Prafulla had asked so many questions and appeared to be 
interested in my struggles. I also informed him that I was still working 
as a lecturer at a college though I had higher ambitions. 

Since I had revealed so much about myself, I thought it was my 
duty to know some details of Prafulla too. 

“So you have left Ravenshaw College?” asked I. 

“T left Ravenshaw College several years ago,” said he. 

“Did you go abroad?” said I. 
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“Yes for my Ph.D., I went to Utah University in the States. And 
now I am teaching at Utkal University, Bhubaneshwar,” said Prafulla. 

Prafulla said all this with astonishing humility. I regarded his 
going to Utah University for Ph.D. and then getting appointment 
at Utkal University as two great achievements. But Prafulla was not 
proud of what he had achieved. My achievements had not been as 
remarkable as his ones. But I had enumerated my achievements to 
him with pride in my heart. This made me feel guilty. 


THEY FOLLOW THE TREND 


t was in the year 1967 that there were conducted general elections in 

the country for both the Parliament and the legislative assemblies of 
the states . There was an anti-Congress wave in many states of India 
including Uttar Pradesh. Jawahar Lal Nehru had died in 1964 and 
now the Congress party was divided into two factions, one headed 
by Morarji Desai and the other headed by Indira Gandhi. The two 
factions had sharp differences with each other. K. Kamraj Nadar of 
Tamil Nadu was at the helm of affairs in the Congress party and he 
was able to manage most of the events to his liking. There were many 
states in which the Congress party emerged as the largest single party 
in the Legislative Assembly but was not large enough to have a clear 
majority. In Uttar Pradesh, the Congress party had three important 
leaders, Kamlapati Tripathi, Chandrabhanu Gupta and Chaudhary 
Charan Singh. The MLAs of the other parties formed a Samyukt 
Vidhayak Dal under the leadership of Ram Chandra Vikal in order to 
form a non — Congress government in U.P. Soon Chaudhary Charan 
Singh left the Congress party and replaced Ram Chandra Vikal as 
the leader of the Samyukt Vidhayak Dal and he was sworn in Chief 
Minister of U.P. 

The policies of this new government were slightly different from 
those of the Congress governments which had preceded it. This new 
government was trying to move in a slightly different direction. They 
wanted to unburden India of some of the remnants of the British 
rule in India. The British laid emphasis on the teaching of English. 
But the new government tried to remove English to some extent at 
least. The university called Meerut University, Meerut, also came 
into existence that very year and was in a position to make radical 
changes in the syllabi. One of the changes they made was their making 
General English an optional subject. General English had been a 
compulsory subject for the students of B.A. since the very beginning 
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of the university system in India. At the B.A. level, that was the only 
compulsory subject. Unless a student had adequate knowledge of 
English language, he was not given the degree of B.A. They argued 
that all the standard books of all the subjects were available in English 
and unless the student had adequate knowledge of English, it was 
not possible for him even to read those books. In some universities, 
General English was a compulsory subject in other faculties also. 

So when it was declared, that English was no longer a compulsory 
subject, many students chose to leave it. Consequently, the number 
of students in the English classes was reduced considerably. And if 
the number of students was small, it was obvious that fewer teachers 
were needed in the colleges and universities. In other words, it was 
feared that some teachers might be retrenched. 

Lochan Sharma and Saryu Prasad had been working as lecturers 
in English at NREC College, Ghritnagari. P.C. Gupta was the Principal 
of the college and he did not like these two teachers in the Department 
of English. So he decided to use this opportunity to get rid of them. 
However, the college was affiliated to Meerut University, Meerut. 
And as per the rules, the services of a teacher could be terminated 
only with the approval of the Vice Chancellor of the university. Dr. 
Ram Kishan was the Vice Chancellor of the university then. 

P.C. Gupta drafted two letters. In one of the letters, he pleaded for 
the termination of the services of Lochan Sharma. In the other letter, he 
pleaded for the termination of the services of Saryu Prasad. The letters 
were given to the typist. The typist typed them and gave them to the 
dispatcher so that he might dispatch them to the Vice Chancellor. The 
typist prepared two extra copies of the letters and handed them over 
to Lochan Sharma and Saryu Prasad. 

PC Gupta was very happy that evening and chose to relish his 
choicest dishes. But Lochan Sharma and Saryu Prasad remained 
restless throughout the night. They could hardly eat and sleep. 

The next day early in the morning, they left for Meerut and were 
at the residence of Vice Chancellor Ram Kishan at about 9 a.m. Ram 
Kishan was good enough to keep his door open for the teachers 
throughout the day. 

“So you are from Ghritnagari. How are things in the college 
there?” asked Ram Kishan. 

“Sir, the changes in the syllabi have caused havoc in our college 
also and the situation is very bad. It is possible that some teachers of 
English may be retrenched,” said Lochan Sharma. 
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“Which Department are you working in?” asked the Vice 
Chancellor. 

“Sir, both of us are working in the Department of English. And 
we fear that there may be retrenchment of some teachers in the 
Department of English,” said Saryu Prasad. 

“The teachers of English deserve nothing less than retrenchment,” 
said the Vice Chancellor. 

The eyes of the Vice Chancellor were red with anger. Both Lochan 
Sharma and Saryu Prasad lost the colour of their faces. They had 
approached the Vice Chancellor with the hope that he would feel 
sympathy for them and would assure them that they would retain 
their jobs. But they were told that they deserved nothing less than 
retrenchment. This sentence of the Vice Chancellor stunned them and 
they looked at each other. 

“Sir, we do our work very sincerely. We have spent dozens of 
years on acquiring and mastering the skill of teaching English. If we 
lose our jobs, we shall starve. What will happen to our families? How 
shall we feed the members of our families? We cannot sell peanuts 
at the street. We cannot become construction workers. So please do 
something so that we do not lose our jobs,” said Saryu Prasad. 

“You, the teachers of English, deserve nothing less than 
retrenchment,” said the Vice Chancellor emphatically. 

Both Lochan Sharma and Saryu Prasad again looked at each other 
for a few seconds. 

“For what offence, sir?” said Lochan Sharma in a hardly audible 
voice. 

“You are terribly close-fisted in awarding marks. If a student can 
get one hundred percent marks in Mathematics if all his answers are 
correct, why can he not get one hundred percent marks in English? In 
English, the highest marks you give rarely exceed 60. Why is it so?” 
said the Vice Chancellor. 

“Sir, in Mathematics we have different kinds of questions. In 
English, the questions are essay type. We cannot award hundred 
percent marks on an essay type answer,” said Lochan Sharma. 

“Why can’t you set questions like those set by the Mathematics 
paper setters?” asked the Vice Chancellor. 

“Sir, that can be done but then we shall be going against the trend 
in the country,” said Saryu Prasad. 

“Who asks you to follow the trend? Why can you not reject the 
trend if the Mathematics teachers have rejected it? In Mathematics, 
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ninety percent students get more than ninety percent marks. But in 
English, ninety percent students fail to get even sixty percent marks. 
Why is it so? The trend is the same for both of you but the Mathematics 
teachers do not care for what you call trend. The trend is not the law of 
the country,” said Dr. Ram Kishan. 

“Sir, it is not easy to go against the trend. One has to be bold to do 
that,” said Lochan Sharma. 

“If you are not bold enough even to do that you have no right to 
be a teacher. And that’s why I say, you the teachers of English deserve 
retrenchment,” said the Vice Chancellor. 

The V.C. had in mind a girl student who had been able to secure 
only forty- two percent marks in the General English paper even 
though, she had spent four years in the United States of America and 
regarded English as her mother tongue. This girl was of the opinion 
that the level of teaching English in India was just elementary and that 
her English was much better than the English of many of our students 
in India. Both Lochan Sharma and Saryu Prasad bent their heads down 
not knowing what to say. At last, it was the Vice Chancellor who broke 
the silence. “A circular is being sent to all the affiliated colleges that 
no teacher be retrenched on account of the changes in the syllabi. So 
do not worry about the letters prepared by your Principal. Be at ease, 
but think over the complaint that your students have against you, the 
teachers of English. Thank you.” 


THE CORPSE POSTURE 


t was the last week of December and people expected a snowfall 

in a day or two. The examinations were still going on but some 
of the teachers had already left the Lake City. I was working as the 
Senior Superintendent of the examinations. The examination duties 
had been notified and most of the invigilators were doing their duties 
with adequate alertness. 

Dinesh Pant was an oldish man nearing sixty. He was lean and 
thin, and also short-statured. He came to me and asked me to exempt 
him from the morning duties. 

“T can come to do my invigilation duty in the second shift. The 
duty in the first shift causes me some inconvenience. So please make 
this change in my duties,” said Dinesh Pant. 

“The duties have been notified and it is difficult for me to make 
any change at this stage. If you can contact somebody and find a 
substitute to do the invigilation duty in the morning shift, I will have 
no objection,” said I. 

“Can't you free me from the morning duty of tomorrow?” asked 
Pant. 

“The examination begins at about ten. You can do the duty at ten 
quite easily. I am not able to understand your problem,” said I. 

“As a matter of fact, I do Yogic exercises in the morning. For that I 
need at least one hour. And since my family is in Delhi, and I live here 
alone, I have to do the kitchen work too,” said Pant. 

At this, I took up the invigilation duty chart and found that it 
was possible to arrange the examination next morning even without 
Pant. 

“Well Pant ji, I can free you from the morning duty, but you will 
have to come in the evening session,” said I. 

“Yes, evening session is alright. I shall gladly come to do the 
evening duty. Thank you very much,” said Pant. 
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When the evening session of the examination was going on, I was 
informed that Dinesh Pant had not turned up to do his invigilation 
duty. It was difficult to make an alternative arrangement at that stage. 
But somehow, I managed it. I thought Dinesh Pant was neglecting 
the examination work. There were some colleagues of mine who, I 
knew, were not co-operating with me and knowingly dissociated 
themselves from the examination work. But I also knew Dinesh Pant 
did not belong to that group. He was a simple man and kept himself 
away from politics. So there was no possibility of his resolving not to 
co-operate with me. I asked myself again and again as why Pant had 
not turned up to do the invigilation work. 

Half an hour after the examination had commenced, there was a 
phone call from the owner of the house in which Pant was a tenant. 

“Sir, Pant ji has not opened the door of his room today. Yester- 
night, he was with me and chatted with me in a pleasant mood. We 
have knocked at his door but there is no response. Even the window 
of the room is closed and we cannot peep into the room to find out 
what is wrong inside,” said the landlord. 

“Better call the police and let them break the door open,” said I. 

“But sir, we want you to come to the house so that the door is 
broken open in your presence,” said the landlord. 

“All right, I shall come as soon as the examination is over. In the 
meantime, you should inform the police and they too will take some 
time to come. I will also ring up the Station House Officer,” said I. 

I conveyed this information to the Assistant Superintendents 
working with me and soon the information reached the other teachers 
also. And as soon as the examination was over, we reached Pant’s 
residence. The police people also had reached there and they were 
trying to find out whether the breaking of the door could be avoided. 
But since they found all the doors and windows of the room had been 
bolted from inside, they broke the door open. We entered the room 
along with the police and found Dinesh Pant’s dead body lying on a 
mattress on the floor of the room. There was a bed in the room and 
a chair and a table. It was an humbly furnished room. There was no 
weapon in the room. Nor was there any drop of blood anywhere. 
Dinesh Pant’s body was lying on the mattress as if he were doing a 
shavasana, a corpse posture. 

We began to speculate as to how Pant had died. There was no 
clue anywhere in the room. Perhaps, Dinesh Pant died while doing 
Yog Aasanas. And while doing the shavasana, he lost his breath and 
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became a shava, a corpse. We were satisfied with this explanation and 
so were my colleagues in the university. But the police insisted on 
sending the body for post mortem. As per the law of the land, the body 
was taken to the hospital. The doctors completed the post mortem at 
about eight in the evening. They declared that there was no mark of 
any injury on the body, nor any trace of poison either in the stomach 
or in the blood. That meant that our shavasana theory was correct. 


THEY MADE THE JUDGE A CULPRIT 


Mf Ki this Nath out of the university, Sir. We cannot tolerate him 
anymore. Such teachers are a blot on the reputation of the 
University,” said Chanchal. 

I was in my chamber. I was busy as I had to draft several letters. I 
had been working as the Director of the university campus for about 
three years. And the man addressing me was the secretary of the 
students’ union. Chanchal was a sober boy different from the usually 
rowdy student-leaders. So I felt that what he was saying deserved a 
careful hearing at least. 

“What has happened, Chanchal? Why are you so agitated?” asked 
I 

“Sir, Professor Nath is demanding three thousand rupees from a 
research scholar for arranging her Ph. D. viva voce examination. He 
usually harasses students like this and charges money from them,” 
said Chanchal. 

“Terminating the services of a university teacher is not that easy. 
There is a set procedure for that. When there is an accusation an 
enquiry has to be ordered into the case and an action can be taken 
only when the enquiry committee has submitted its report on the 
issue,” said I. 

Nath was a Professor in the Department of Sanskrit. He was also 
the Head of the Department. He had gained that post only a few 
weeks back. When I was trying to convince Chanchal to accept my 
point of view, I was told that the president of the students’ union 
had declared that the students were on strike. I also learnt that the 
teaching work had been disturbed. So I resolved to move out of my 
chamber and find out why the students had decided to go on strike. 
I came out of my room and went downstairs. I found that the classes 
had been disturbed and there was confusion all around. I saw many 
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of the teachers were on their move homewards. Some students were 
moving up and down in the open. I decided to take a round and find 
out what was happening where. Chanchal followed me and I turned 
towards the Department of Sanskrit. 

When I reached there, I found some twenty students standing 
there. And a lady student was talking to them. The lady student 
turned to me and started talking about Nath. 

“Sir, lam being harassed by this professor. I completed my research 
work three months ago but to this day, my viva voce examination has 
not been arranged. Whenever I come and request him to fix a date, for 
the viva voce examination, he gives one excuse or the other. Sometimes 
he says that the examiner has not been appointed and sometimes he 
says the examiner is not free to come,” said she. 

“Do you know the examiner has been appointed?” asked I. 

“Yes, the examiner has been appointed because if he had not been 
appointed, he could not have said that he was not free to conduct the 
examination. Sir, my sister also had been harassed like this and she 
had been compelled to pay three thousand rupees to get her viva voce 
examination arranged. I know if I pay three thousand rupees, the viva 
voce examination will be conducted in just one week. This is a usual 
practice in this Department. Since I have not been able to arrange the 
money, my viva voce examination has not been arranged. I am not in 
service at the moment and so I have no income. How can I arrange the 
money?” said she. 

“The services of such a teacher should be terminated at once. Turn 
him out of the university this moment,” said Chanchal. 

“Yes, issue an order this moment that his services are hereby 
terminated,” said Raj, another student. 

I turned to Raj and said, “The services of a University Professor 
cannot be terminated like that. An enquiry committee has to be set up 
and anything can be done only after the report has been submitted,” 
said I. 

“That means you don’t want to do anything against such a corrupt 
teacher. We know you will do nothing,” said Raj. 

“Do not jump to conclusions like that. I have to act according to 
law of the land and the rules of the university,” said I. 

We were standing at the gate of the Department of Sanskrit. 
Damodar Ram, one of the teachers of the Department, was standing 
inside and was a witness to all this. Rajendra Singh, the proctor of 
the university also had arrived and he was standing beside me. I did 
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not know where Nath was. I suspected he was somewhere inside the 
Department and had sent Damodar to take stock of the whole situation. 
But all of a sudden Nath was seen coming towards the Department 
from the neighboring building. Somebody saw him coming and said, 
“He's there.” Everybody turned to him. His face gave the impression 
that he did not know anything about what had happened there and 
how the girl had incited students against him. I asked myself as to 
how I should open the conversation. But before I could say anything, 
Raj broke the ice. 

“We know you are going to do nothing,” said Raj. 

The next moment he turned to the other students and said, “Let 
us take him to the maidan downstairs.” 

The students surrounded Nath. The crowd started moving ahead 
shouting, “Nath is a thief!” Rajendra Singh, the Chief Proctor and 
I followed the crowd. Nath was somewhere near the centre of this 
crowd. The students went on shouting and their number went on 
increasing every minute. By the time it reached the open area outside 
the New Arts Faculty building, it had become substantially large. It 
had covered almost the whole of the open area. Raj was still its leader 
though many of the students were just behaving like spectators. So 
far as I know nobody had manhandled Nath. The students were 
only shouting slogans against him. Some of the teachers came out 
of the New Arts Faculty building and they too continued to remain 
just spectators. However, a lady teacher named Uma rushed into the 
crowd and pushing her way into it caught hold of Nath and took 
him into the New Arts Faculty building. The students did not resist 
and allowed Nath to be rescued. Uma shut the door of the New Arts 
Faculty building with the result that the students could not enter the 
building. Many of the teachers were standing at random as parts of 
the crowd. 

When the students left the college, some teachers were still there 
talking about this incident. They were saying that if Nath had not 
been rescued, the students would have humiliated him further. They 
recalled another such incident which had occurred about a decade 
back when a teacher had been brought to the dais outside the New 
Arts Faculty building and had been made to wear a garland of shoes. 

When I went inside the Arts Building, I found Lalit talking to 
Nath. Lalit was my junior colleague and was hostile to me. So I kept 
myself away from them and went into my room. 
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This incident was reported in the Hindi newspaper Amar Ujala 
the next day. The paper stated that Nath, Head of the Department of 
Sanskrit, had been bashed by the students of the university. When 
I reached the campus, I learnt that the Teachers’ Association of the 
university had called a meeting to discuss the incident. I too attended 
the meeting. 

The first speaker in this meeting was Damodar Ram. 

“When I came out of my room, I saw Dr. B.D. Sharma leading 
a large number of students towards our Department. They stopped 
at the gate and started talking to a lady research scholar of the 
Department. The lady was making some complaints and Dr. Sharma 
was encouraging her in doing that. As soon as Dr. Nath reached the 
Department, the students who had come with Dr. Sharma started 
shouting slogans and forced him to come to the maidan outside 
the New Arts Faculty building. Dr. Nath was manhandled by these 
students and if some teachers from the New Arts Faculty building had 
not rescued him, they would have murdered him,” said Damodar. 

“No, Nath was not manhandled. Both Dr. Sharma and I 
accompanied students from the Department of Sanskrit to the New 
Arts Faculty building and all the time we had our eyes on Nath. 
The students were shouting slogans, no doubt, but he was not at all 
manhandled,” said Rajendra Singh, the chief proctor. 

“Inciting students against a teacher is a serious offence and for 
this you can even be dismissed, Dr. Sharma,” said Balwan, the Head 
of the Physics Department. 

“Let me explain what I know about all this. A student leader 
came into my office yesterday morning and asked me to terminate 
the services of Dr. Nath and he charged Dr. Nath with having 
been demanding a heavy amount of money for arranging the viva 
voce examination of a lady research scholar researching under his 
guidance. I explained to him that any such action against a teacher 
could be taken only after an enquiry had been instituted against him 
and the report of the enquiry committee was unfavorable to him. 
It is wrong to say that I incited the students or that I was leading a 
crowd of students against Dr. Nath. Actually I was trying to pacify 
the students who were demanding the termination of his services. As 
a matter of fact, the students were displeased with me when I refused 
to do what they wanted me to do. No doubt I did not use force to 
rescue Nath but I did every other thing to help him. I pleaded for him 
as much as I could,” said I. 
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Some of the teachers stood by me but there were also teachers 
who regarded me as the culprit. Damodar, Balwan Singh and Ajay 
belonged to this group, perhaps. Lalit did not speak at all. The 
Association decided to go on strike for two days. 

This was, as a matter of fact, a quarrel between a teacher and his 
research scholar. It had nothing to do with me. The students wanted 
me to become a tool in their hands. But I had successfully tried not 
to become that and I was happy with my role in the episode. But 
Damodar Ram had twisted the whole incident and had made it a 
fight between me and Nath. Nay, he had made me an aggressor and 
Nath a victim. Usually, people sympathize with victims. So I was not 
surprised to find that many of my fellow members of the Association 
were regarding me as an offender and wanted the authorities of the 
university to take action against me. 

The post that had been given to me by the University was the 
post of Professor of English and since I was the only Professor in the 
Department, I was also the Head of the Department. After three years 
of service, I had been made Director of the campus of the university. 
In this way, I became the Head of the Lake City campus of the 
university. This post of the Director had been created by the Executive 
Committee of the University and it was not statutory. In other words, 
the administration of the campus was my responsibility and I had to 
do what the Vice Chancellor was expected to do on the campus. But 
since my post was not statutory, I was not in a position to take any 
legal action against any of the employees. Thus I had responsibilities 
without having any power to punish, and if I had taken any action 
against anybody, it would have been declared null and void by the 
court. 

There was a meeting of the Teachers’ Association after a gap of two 
days. The Association was divided into two groups: some members 
headed by Balwan Singh argued that I was an offender and that I had 
led the students against Nath. The other teachers headed by Mahavir 
Prasad argued that I was innocent and that the whole trouble existed 
between Nath and his research scholar. I decided not to attend any 
more meetings of the Association. Nath lodged a complaint against 
me to the Vice-Chancellor accusing me of having incited the students 
to manhandle him. He wrote to the Vice Chancellor that I had 
unnecessarily intervened in the affairs of the Sanskrit Department. The 
Vice Chancellor appointed an enquiry committee into the matter. It 
was headed by Balwan Singh. Balwan Singh sent a copy of Nath’s letter 
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to me asking me whether I had anything to say in favour of myself. I 
wrote that since I was the Head of the Campus, every Department was 
working as per my directives and so Sanskrit Department too was my 
territory and I had not gone beyond the Laksman Rekha. 

A day came when Balwan Singh alone spoke against me and 
when Mahavir Prasad strongly pleaded my case, Balwan Singh left 
the room in the middle of Mahavir Prasad’s speech. That was the last 
discussion on the issue in a meeting of the Teachers’ Association. 

I donot know what view the Vice Chancellor took. Balkrishan was 
the Vice Chancellor of the university at that time. However, one day I 
came to know that they had stopped paying me the allowance of five 
hundred rupees per month, the allowance which had been being paid 
to me for working as the Director of the campus. In the meantime, 
Balkrishna resigned as the Vice Chancellor and the post was given 
to Balwan Singh. I believed that I was going to be substituted by 
somebody else. But Balwan Singh called me and assured me in his 
chamber that he was going to do nothing against me. He assured 
me that he wanted me to continue as the Director of the Campus. 
However, they did not revive the practice of paying me the allowance 
for the Director’s post. Nay, I was told that the auditor had objected 
to the university's having paid the allowance to me. After a year or 
so Balwan Singh decided to abolish the post of the Director and gave 
the responsibility of running the campus to the Dean of the Students’ 
Welfare. When I retired, the university made me refund the whole of 
the money that had been paid to me as allowance for the Director’s 
work. This allowance had been given to many of my predecessors as 
per a resolution of the Executive Committee of the University. 


HIS DESIRE TO BE THE FIRST 


he examinations were over. I evaluated the answer books and, 

then, I prepared the results. And I also got my flight reserved for 
the 14th of July, 2009. One day, we learnt that a plane leaving Somalia 
had crashed and had fallen into the Indian Ocean that day with the 
result that 187 people had died The rainy season had come and the 
winds were blowing fast. The news of the plane crash disturbed 
me and made me a little nervous. A few months earlier, a helicopter 
carrying Mr. Reddy, the Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh, had 
crashed in India causing the pre-mature death of Shri Reddy. I looked 
at the sky on the 10th of July. There were clouds all around. The rain 
was light but the winds were forceful. I prayed to God to ensure me a 
safe journey back to India. 

I had completed my one year stay in Yemen. I had two fellow 
teachers from India. All the three of us were leaving for India on 
the 14th of July. The road journey from Turba to Sana’a took about 
ten hours. Since this journey was long, we decided to have a margin 
of two hours. Since we had to reach the airport, latest by seven, we 
decided that we would leave Turba between 6 and 7 a.m. I was ready 
at 6. But when I reached the residence of Amar and Inder, they were 
still cooking. Even the driver had not brought the cab up to 7 a.m. 
This was my first journey back home from Yemen, so I was wanting 
in self-confidence. Amar and Inder had earlier experiences also and to 
me they appeared to be moving in an intolerably leisurely way. They 
had done a lot of purchasing and were carrying three or four boxes 
each. By the time my turn came, no room had been left on the roof 
of the cab. So my suitcase had to be accommodated on the backseat 
between me and Amar. The seat beside the driver had been taken as 
usual by Inder. 

We reached Taiz to collect our salaries from the bank. Here I reached 
the counter first. Inder did not like it. He always wanted to be the first. 
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I was reminded of Geofrey Chaucer’s character the Wife of Bath who 
was terribly offended if somebody entered the church building before 
her. So in Inder’s eyes I had committed an unpardonable offence. But 
since it was not an offence in anybody else’s eyes, Inder was not able 
to vent his anger explicitly. 

I returned to the cab when Amar was still shunting between the 
Tadaman Bank and the office of the Western Union. Inder who was 
already burning with anger now lost patience. 

“So much of time has been wasted. It is already noon. What will 
happen if we miss the flight?” said Inder looking at the back of Amar. 

“T have already boarded the car and if the flight is missed, you 
cannot blame me,” said I. 

The office of the Western Union was not far from the Bank but 
Amar had to shunt between the two offices twice. 

Even when all the three of us had boarded the car, there was 
tenseness in the air and the only reason behind that, as I have already 
pointed out, was that I had got my cheque cashed before Inder. If 
Inder had the right to get his cheque cashed first, I too had that right. 
And if I had no right to feel offended on becoming number two, Inder 
too had no right to feel offended on becoming number two. So, I was 
not in a mood to surrender. Inder was bent on using angry words. At 
last I had to say that I had committed no offence. 

“Tm in service in order to earn money and to send it to my family. 
If I have done that, I have committed no crime. I know I’m not in the 
wrong,” said I. 

Even then Inder was not silent. So, now there was no alternative 
before me. 

“O.K., drop me here and resume your journey. I shall hire another 
cab. I cannot bear any more hot words. If you can hire a taxi, why can’t 
I?” said I. 

It was this sentence of mine that removed the heat and Amar 
asked Inder not to say a word more. 

At about 1 p.m., we saw that there was a motel on our way and we 
decided to have our lunch there. 

“We are on our way to Sana’a and we hope to reach there by 7 
p.m. We have our flight at 9 and we hope to reach Mumbai at 4 in 
the morning tomorrow. I believe the flight will reach Mumbai on 
time. But in case the plane crashes, you will get 1 lakh rupees from 
the Yemenia Airways and 1 lakh rupees from Taiz University. Note 
down you will have to make some efforts to get the money. But do 
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make the efforts and get the money. And if I die, do not think of my 
Shraddha. The Hindu priests are very greedy people. If you call them 
for Shraddha, they will charge thousands from you. So don’t think of 
doing any Shraddha,” said Inder to his wife on the phone. 

“What are you saying to her? Is this the time to say such things to 
your wife? This will disturb her violently,” said Amar to Inder. 

“T am simply conveying to her the provisions of the Yemenia 
Airways and Taiz University. If I do not do so, how will she be able to 
get the money in case the plane crashes?” said Inder. 

“God forbid. Why are you frightening her? You should try to 
make her happy with some happy information,” said Amar. 

“T have told her that the flight will reach Bombay tomorrow. 
Haven't I? But I should also tell her what she has to do if the plane 
crashes,” said Inder. 

“You are a pessimist. Don’t think of bad things,” said Amar. 

“Tam not a pessimist. I am a realist. This is my duty to give all the 
necessary instructions to my wife,” said Inder. 

“But this is not the proper time for that, nor a proper occasion,” 
said Amar. 

“Suppose this is my last phone call to her, where will I get an 
opportunity to give her this kind of information?” said Inder. 

“No, don’t talk about all these things. You will get many occasions 
to talk to her on the phone,” said Amar. 

By the grace of God, we reached the airport of Sana’a at 7 p.m. and 
boarded the palne to Mumbai at 9 p.m. When we reached Mumbai 
airport, my watch indicated that it was 1.30 a.m. But the Indian clock 
announced that the time was 4 a.m. and the day was soon to dawn. 
When I left the plane, it was drizzling. I thanked God for my safe 
arrival back on my native soil. 


ARTICLE 370 


t was the sixth year of my stay in Yemen and the year was 2014. 

General elections for the Lok Sabha were held in India and Shri 
Narendra Modi was sworn in Prime Minister of India. Modi ji was the 
leader of the Bhartiya Janta Party (BJP). The BJP had earlier formed its 
government twice under the leadership of Atal Bihari Vajpayee. At that 
the top leaders of the BJP were Atal Bihari Vajpayee and Lal Krishna 
Advani. But in the elections of 2014, the party chose to field Narendra 
Modi as its Prime Ministerial candidate and Lal Krishna Advani was 
thrown into the background. The BJP was the chief constituent of a 
group of parties called the National Democratic Alliance (NDA). 

Thad been invited to conduct a viva voce examination by Hudeida 
University. Professor Dar also had been invited to conduct another 
viva voce examination. We were staying in one and the same hotel 
though our rooms were different. But we met in the afternoon on the 
lounge. We started talking about the political developments in India. 

“Since the BJP has gained absolute majority in the Lok Sabha, 
Modiji is in a position to implement the agenda of his party. If he 
removes Article 370 from the constitution of India, he will always be 
remembered for this,” said Professor Dar. 

“Yes, I agree with you,” said I. 

This article called Article 370 was a temporary article and was 
destined to be removed sooner or later. It had been a part of the 
constitution since 1950. Nobody had made any attempt to eliminate 
it. Leaders like Bhimrao Ambedkar, Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee, Lal Krishna Advani and Murli Manohar Joshi had 
been demanding its removal but even when Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
became Prime Minister of India, he did nothing in order to remove 
it. The BJP was originally called the Jana Sangh. Even the Jan Sangh 
used to demand the abolition of Article 370. So on the question of the 
abolition of this article, there was unanimity in this party. Now you 
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may ask as to why the Article was not removed when Shri Vajpayee 
was the Prime Minister of India. Perhaps, it was not removed at that 
time because Vajpayee ji had to depend on several other political 
parties for a majority in the Lok Sabha and he had to keep himself 
confined to the agenda acceptable to the whole group of twenty-two 
parties. 

“But sir, it is very difficult to have or acquire the boldness to 
remove this article,” said I. 

“Yes, but now the conditions are much better than those which 
prevailed during the days of Vajpayee ji. I know that the road is not 
absolutely clear yet, but efforts can be made,” said Dar. 

“In a democracy, people tend to adopt the policy of appeasement. 
One who likes to be elected hesitates in offending even one of his 
voters. In India, almost every political party tries to appease the chief 
minority community. And that makes it difficult to touch issues like 
Article 370,” said I. 

“The Congress has definitely been trying to appease the chief 
minority community and the result is that the majority community in 
India has fewer rights than the minority community. But I don’t think 
the BJP will toe the Congress policy,” said Professor Dar. 

“Let us hope for the best no doubt, but we have to remain prepared 
for the worst,” said I. 

It was in April 2015 that both Dr. Dar and I had to come back to 
India. I was curious to know whether any attempt was being made 
to remove Article 370. I remember that when I was listening to Shri 
Modi’s address to the nation from the ramparts of the Red Fort of 
Delhi on the 15th of August 2015, I was impatient to hear from him 
some reference to this article. He touched upon various issues like 
the cleanliness drive and Ujjwala Yojna, but uttered not a single word 
about issues like Article 370. For several years, nothing had been said 
about this article: there was no question of doing anything about it. 
Not only that year, but also the next year, nothing was done about 
it. Nay, the whole term of five years was over and nobody talked of 
Article 370. When Professor Dar left for his heavenly abode in 2018, 
the Article was still a part of the Constitution of India. 

The NDA again got a clear majority in the Lok Sabha in 2019 and 
Narendra Modi was again sworn in Prime Minister of India. I asked 
myself whether the government was going to give a new turn to its 
policies and programmes and I answered that there might be minor 
bends but the overall situation was not going to change. However, 
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soon I was disillusioned and the world saw that there were radical 
changes in the policies and programmes of the government. Modi ji 
inducted Amit Shah into his cabinet as Home Minister of the country. 
Many people believed that Amit Shah was not going to let things 
remain unchanged. They said that Amit Shah was not satisfied with 
patch-up work and would bring about radical changes in the state of 
affairs. 

By this time, people had started talking about another Article 
of the constitution viz. Article 35A. So there were demands that 
both these articles be removed. The two families which had been 
controlling the State of Jammu and Kashmir most of the time in the 
post-independence period were the Abdullah family and the Mufti 
family. Sheikh Abdullah was in power in 1947. Later his son Farukh 
Abdullah was the Chief Minister of the state for several years and then 
Omar Abdullah, the son of Farukh Abdullah, controlled the state as its 
Chief Minister. So far as the Mufti family is concerned, the first man 
to have power was Mufti Mohammed Sayeed and on his demise, the 
power came into the hands of his daughter Mehbooba Mufti. Neither 
of these two families was willing to accept the removal of any of these 
two articles. Mehbooba went to the extent of declaring publicly that the 
hand that removed either of the two articles would be burnt to ashes 
and that if Article 370 was removed, it would become impossible to 
find in Kashmir a man to hold the Indian Tricolor. Similar sentiments 
were expressed by Dr. Farukh Abdullah and his son Omar Abdullah. 
By this time, the coalition of the BJP and the Peoples’ Democratic 
Party (PDP) had already broken and the state was being governed by 
the Governor. Satya Pal Malik, a man from Meerut, was the Governor 
of J&K at that time. 

One day, the troops started moving into the valley of Kashmir 
and nobody in Kashmir knew what was going to happen. Omar 
Abdullah went to the Governor to find out what was in store in future 
for the state. But even Malik said he had no idea. Many of the political 
activists were arrested and some were kept in house arrest. The BJP 
enjoyed a clear majority in the Lok Sabha, but it was not so in the 
Rajya Sabha. So the Bill abolishing Article 370 was introduced in the 
Rajya Sabha on the 5" of August 2019. Many of the opposition parties 
including the Bahujan Samaj Party supported it. So, it was accepted 
by the Rajya Sabha. The next day, it was accepted by the Lok Sabha. 
And when President Ram Nath Kovind signed it, the Article stood 
abolished on the 6th of August, 2019. 
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This step of the Modi government was going to make Modi ji, if 
Professor Dar was to be believed, immortal. If Professor Dar had been 
alive, he would have danced with joy. 


A SEARCH FOR EMPLOYMENT 


t was on the 30th of June, 2001, that I retired as Professor of English 

but I believed I was healthy enough — both physically and mentally 
— to work. So I tried to explore the possibilities in the field of work. 
One possibility was to take up a research project in case it was funded 
by the University Grants Commission (UGC). Another possibility was 
to get Emiritus Professorship. I did try for both of them but did not 
get either. I was still occupying the accommodation provided to me 
by the university. I could live there, as per the rules upto the 30th of 
September, 2001. So I resolved to make use of this facility so that I 
might remain in touch with my fellow teachers in the university. Some 
of them gave me some suggestions and many of them sounded good. 

“Why don’t you approach Indra Kumar, the former Vice- 
chancellor of the University. You were close to him as you were 
the Director of the campus when he was here. He belongs to a very 
well-connected family and many persons in that family are occupying 
important positions,” said Damodar. 

“Yes, that can be done,” said I. 

“Do not hesitate. If you like, I can accompany you. He is still in 
Uttarakhand as he has settled in Dehradun,” said Damodar. 

“Do you have his phone number or his Dehradun address with 
you?” said I. 

“No, I don’t have either his phone number or his address. But he 
is a VVIP and if we reach Dehradun, it will not be difficult for us to 
reach his residence,” said Damodar. 

I raised a few more objections but Damodar ruled out each one of 
them. And we resolved to go to Dehradun to meet Indra Kumar. 

When we reached Dehradun, we tried to find out Indra Kumar’s 
residence. We approached several railway officials available at the 
station to find out where Indra Kumar lived. But nobody knew anything 
about him. We went to a few shopkeepers in the neighborhood but this 
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exercise also bore no fruit. We were in a fix and were asking ourselves 
what else we could do. Then we also consulted the telephone directory 
and there we found the telephone number of Indra Kumar. I phoned 
to Indra Kumar and was happy to hear a familiar voice back. I asked 
him his address and took a taxi to his residence. 

Indra Kumar was living in a modern colony and his house was 
quite decent. Indra Kumar received us very warmly. He entertained 
us very well and we talked of the Lake City for a few minutes. Dr. 
Kumar was happy to recollect his Lake City days. 

“Sharma ji has retired this year,” said Damodar. 

“Where are you staying now, Sharma ji?” asked Indra Kumar. 

“As per the university rules, I can stay in the university flat upto 
the 30" of September. So I am still in the same flat and will not vacate 
it before the 15" of September,” said I. 

“Yes, you can continue to occupy it upto the 30 of September,” 
said Indra Kumar. 

“Sharma ji applied for a research project, but there is no response 
from the UGC so far,” said Damodar. 

“Has your pension been fixed?” asked Indra Kumar. 

“My papers have been sent to the government but they take about 
a year to process them and sanction the pension,” said I. 

“Sir, have you taken up some task to keep yourself busy?” asked 
Damodar. 

“T have started a campaign which I have named ‘Save the Child’ 
campaign and in that connection, I have to go to some foreign countries 
like Bangladesh and Nepal to explain its details and purpose,” said 
Indra Kumar. 

“Ts it an educational programme?” said I. 

“Tt is both educational and nutritional. You know today’s primary 
education is quite different from the primary education that was given 
to us. In our times, the primary education was not as demanding and 
tardy as it is now. In our days, there used to be just two or three thin 
books which were quite cheap to buy. And so the school time was not 
as unpleasant as it is now. Nowadays, a school bag is so heavy that 
a physically weak child finds it difficult even to carry it and so much 
homework is given to a student that a child finds it difficult to complete 
it before going to bed even when both of his parents help him. You 
must have seen that a large number of primary school students have 
to use spectacles. I want all this to change. Rather I want to lighten the 
burden of the primary school students,” said Indra Kumar. 
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“Who is funding this programme of yours, the Government of 
India, or the foreign governments?” asked I. 

“No, itis not the Government of India that funds it. The government 
that invites me pays me for the lectures I deliver. Recently I visited 
Bangladesh and I hope to receive an invitation from the Government 
of Nepal,” said Indra Kumar. 

“Do these people pay you lecture-wise or visit-wise?” asked 
Damodar. 

“They pay me lecture-wise. They also pay me travelling allowance. 
But I have taken up this job because I have retired as a teacher and 
get very small amount of money as the pension. During my teaching 
days, I had to go from one state to another with the result that my 
service in the state I served last at the time of retirement was much less 
than thirty-three years,” said Indra Kumar. 

There was silence for about a minute. I asked myself whether 
Indra Kumar was in a position to help me as he himself appeared to 
be in need of a regular job. 

Soon we were joined by Mrs. Kumar. She was as gentle as ever. 
She was very happy to find us at her residence. She joined our 
conversation within a few minutes. 

“T have found that the spices available in the market are usually 
adulterated. Sometimes they mix seeds of papaya with the black 
pepper and add some yellow powder to the turmeric powder. I have 
decided to supply unadulterated spices to my customers. I want to do 
it on a large scale. If you can contact the hostel in-charges of the Lake 
City and persuade them to buy spices from me, I hope I will succeed 
in my venture,” said Mrs. Kumar. 

“Yes, in the Lake City, there are dozens of hostels and thousands 
of students live there. We shall try to contact the wardens of the 
university hostels and the hostels of Sherwood College, Birla College 
and the like and I believe we shall succeed in persuading them to buy 
spices from you,” said Damodar. 

“Yes, that can be done,” said I. 

“You can assure them that my spices will be fresh and 
unadulterated. So, they might be comparatively expensive but they 
will give taste to the vegetable curries,” said Mrs. Kumar. 

“Only you two live here?” asked Damodar. 

“Yes, we do our work ourselves and have each other’s company. 
This happens to people in old age. The sons and daughters go to work 
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in different parts of the country and the old man and the old woman 
are left to take care of each other. Isn't it?” said Indra Kumar. 

“Yes, in most of the cases it is so. But there is no way out. We 
cannot blame a son for leaving his parents as he goes to earn the bread 
for the family,” said I. 

“We have found one more way to keep ourselves busy: we have 
decided to teach the children from the poor sections of society in 
the afternoon. We do not charge anything from them but we remain 
occupied and we have the satisfaction that we are doing something 
for the poor people,” said Indra Kumar. 

Soon there entered five or six children. This signified that they 
were Mrs. Kumar’s students and the school work was going to begin. 
So we bade goodbye to Mr. Kumar and his wife and left the house. 

“Why did he resign as Vice-chancellor if he was still in need of 
money?” said Damodar. 

“And what is the point in teaching primary school children? As a 
university vice-chancellor, he was dealing with research scholars and 
professors?” said I. 

“Since he himself is in need of a job he is not in a position to help 
us,” said Damodar. 

“That is the reason why I did not utter even a single word about 
my problem,” said I. 

And we started making a programme to go back home. 


K3 
` ` ~ 


A TENANT 


t was at about 8 p.m. that Mahendra and two other persons came to 
me. They asked me if any portion of my house was meant to let. I 
answered the question in the affirmative. 

“Yes, I have one room with a kitchen, a separate bathroom and a 
separate toilet,” said I. 

“What rent are you demanding for it?” asked Mahendra. 

“Whatever you deem fit. If you need it, it is at your disposal on 
your terms and conditions,” said I. 

“No, no. It is your house and you have every right to fix its rent,” 
said Mahendra. 

“The usual rent for such a portion is two thousand five hundred 
rupees per month. So that is what I expect my tenant to pay,” said I. 

“Two thousand and five hundred rupees for one room is too 
much! In the Awas Vikas Colony, such a portion is available for one 
thousand and five hundred rupees,” said Mahendra. 

“O.k. if you think so, I will agree with you. I was asking you to fix 
the rent,” said I. 

The tenant who moved into this room of mine was a young man of 
about thirty. I did not ask whether he was married or unmarried. Nor 
did I ask whether he alone would reside in the portion or would have 
a partner. The man had just an airbag and nothing else. Since the room 
was well-furnished, I wanted to remove my furniture from it. But the 
man told me that he needed the whole furniture, including the bed and 
the beddings. It means he expected me to provide him a well-furnished 
room. I asked him whether he needed the pillow and the bed-sheet too. 
He replied that he had not even a chadar to use at night. I provided him 
that too and handed over the key of the room to him. 

When one month of his occupation was over, I expected him to 
come to me with the rent and if possible, my furniture. But he did 
not come to me either on the 31st day, or on the 32nd day, or on the 
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33rd day. I thought he had not been paid his salary and he would 
pay me only on getting it. But he did not come to me even on the 
forty-first day, nor on the forty-second day. However, I saw that he 
had purchased a few shirts. This evidenced the fact that he had gained 
some money from some source. I did not want him to feel that he was 
a defaulter. So I waited for a few days more. On the forty-fifth day, I 
lost my patience and I resolved to ask him to make payment. 

“Shant ji, have you not been paid your salary so far?” said I. 

“Thave received my salary,” said Shant. 

“But you have not paid the rent so far. If you have received your 
salary, you should pay the rent,” said I. 

“Rent? That I am not supposed to pay,” said Shant. 

“Why? You hired this portion of my house from me and since you 
are residing here, you are expected to pay,” said I. 

“Mahendra ji will pay for me. You can ask him to make the 
payment,” said Shant. 

“No, I shall not ask Mahendra ji. It is you who are residing here, 
I'll ask only you to make the payment. I have nothing to do with 
Mahendra ji,” said I. 

“O.k., then I'll ask him to make the payment,” said Shant. The 
third or the fourth day, a messenger of Mahendra ji handed over the 
money to me. 

Things continued like this for several months. Shant also brought 
his wife and son and was happy with the members of his family. So 
far as I know, their relations were cordial. When I needed some item 
of furniture from this room, I conveyed the message to him and he 
complied with it without any hesitation. Usually, he purchased a new 
item after he had given me mine. So I had no complaint against him 
and so far as I know, he had no complaint against me. 

When he had completed some fifteen months of tenancy, one day 
he told me that he was going home to attend his brother’s marriage. 
I wished him, his wife and his son a safe and comfortable journey. 
Shant came back alone after two weeks. He told me that his wife was 
likely to get a job in his home-town itself. I congratulated him and 
suggested to him to find a job near his home-town even for himself. 

“What is your qualification?” asked I. 

“Tam an L.L.B.,” said Shant. 

“Then you can start your legal practice in your home-town itself,” 
said I. 

“T thought of starting legal practice but the problem is that unless 
you have a good reputation as a lawyer, you don’t get much work. So, 
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one can start legal practice only when one has money enough to meet 
one’s expenses for about a year at least. I decided to get a job with the 
hope that in a few years’ time, I would have some money with me and 
then I would start legal practice,” said Shant. 

“Yes, you have taken the right decision. But I have heard that you 
are making preparation for some civil service examination,” said I. 

“Yes, I went to Allahabad to make preparations for the P.C.S. 
examination. And then I started taking part in competitions but I was 
not selected for any of them. I wanted to become a P.C.S. officer but I 
could not get even a Patwari’s post. This year, I have appeared at the 
examination for the Patwari posts and I am waiting for the results,” 
said Shant. 

Since the due date had expired several days before, I thought it 
was not bad to remind him that he had to pay me the rent for the house. 

“What is the reading in the meter?” said I. 

“Tt is 134,” said he. 

I thought it was enough to remind him that he had not yet paid 
rent for the previous month. 

In the meantime, the milkman who supplied milk to both him and 
me shouted from the gate itself, “Shant ji, are you making payment for 
the milk today?” 

But there was no response from Shant’s room. I told the milkman 
that Shant was very much there in his room. The milkman said that he 
would wait for the next day. 

When I came back home in the evening, I was told by Ajay’s 
mother that Shant had vacated the room and had gone to NOIDA 
bag and baggage. I asked her whether he had paid the rent. But she 
replied that he hadn't. 

“Why did you allow him to carry his luggage without making the 
payment? He has paid neither the rent nor the charges for the milk he 
has bought. He has run away and our money is gone” said I. 

“But he told me that he has not been given two months’ salary by 
his employer. So go to his employer and ask him to make payment on 
Shant’s behalf,” said she. 

“Why will the employer give money to me? The salary he will give 
to his employee. I have no ground to ask him to pay Shant’s salary to 
me. If I go to him, he will simply ask me whether he was my tenant.” 

After about five months, I heard that Shant had been imprisoned 
and that he was being charged with having killed his wife. 


$, 2, K3 
se Kca Ka 


A BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


t was the 8th birthday anniversary of my grandson Keshav, if I 

correctly remember. Or was it the ninth? I am not sure. Anyway, 
what is important is that it was a birthday anniversary. My grandson 
had invited some of his close friends and he was expecting all of them 
soon. It was already 2: 00 o’clock in the afternoon and the function 
was to be held at 4 p.m. He expected some friends’ mothers also on the 
occasion. The drawing room was decorated with festoons, balloons 
and ribbons of various colours. Several dishes had been prepared 
and the others were in the process of preparation. All the members of 
the family were helping Keshav’s mother in arranging things. I was 
happy that everything was moving smoothly. 

But all of a sudden Keshav said that the cake was yet to be 
purchased. Keshav made the request to his mother and she started 
counting the bank notes. 

“Cake? Cake? What is the need of this cake? Cake contains egg. So 
don’t buy it,” said I. 

“But how can we celebrate a birthday anniversary without a 
cake?” said Keshav. 

“There are other sweets in the market. You can have burfi, gulab 
jamun, peda or laddu. Buy any of these sweet items, whichever you 
like,” said I. 

“How can we celebrate a birthday anniversary with laddu or 
jalebi?” said Keshav. 

“Keshav, we are a Brahmin family. And we are vegetarians. So, 
we cannot buy cake. Buy any other thing like burfi or peda” said I. 

“How does it matter whether we are Brahmins? A birthday 
ceremony needs a cake. Its pieces are given to all the guests and they 
eat those pieces and give the boy congratulations,” said Keshav. 

“You can distribute pedas and laddoos. They are very tasty 
sweets,” said I. 
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“All my friends will laugh at me. Nobody distributes laddoos and 
pedas at the time of a birthday party,” said Keshav. 

“Keshav, why don’t you understand? We are a Brahmin family,” 
said I. 

“But a cake is needed on the occasion of a birthday party. Why 
don’t you understand this? Whether it is a Brahmin family, or a 
non-Brahmin family, a cake is always there when a birthday party is 
there,” said Keshav. 

“No, we are not going to get a cake. We are not going to have 
non-vegetarian dishes in our family,” said I with a finality. 

“We have to buy a cake,” said Keshav, with another finality. 

The tug of war between me and my grandson stood absolutely 
still for a while at this point. Neither of us was willing to relent. I 
thought over the problem again and again but my conscience did not 
allow me to permit my grandson to buy a cake. And my grandson was 
a child insisting on having things according to the well-established 
practice. He had attended many birthday parties and in each and 
every one of them, he had seen his friends cutting cakes and singing 
the wish ‘Happy birthday to you’. 

No doubt, I did not want to hurt Keshav’s feelings or be a cause 
of disturbance to him, but how could I allow my grandson to eat a 
non-vegetarian dish. I could have told him that it was a sin to kill 
an unborn animal or an animal to keep oneself alive or to make 
oneself healthier. But Keshav was too young to understand sin or the 
consequences of a sinful deed. No doubt, he was not killing the egg 
himself, but his buying a cake was an indirect act of killing it as he was 
going to make himself a beneficiary of a sin committed by somebody 
else. 

I believe that one should not do unto others what one wants others 
not to do unto one. Since I do not want an animal to eat me up in order 
to keep itself alive, I too have no right to make an animal my food in 
order to keep myself alive. I remember that when we lived at a village, 
many a time a wild animal entered some house in the village and took 
away some baby to gratify its hunger. At that time, all of us were so 
angry that we wanted to eliminate all wild animals. Just as we did not 
tolerate wild animals’ making human babies their food, in the same 
way, the animals too, do not like to become food for human beings. It 
was in this light that I tried to keep the members of my family strictly 
vegetarians. 
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“Keshav, the Brahmins are a vegetarian community, and since we 
are Brahmins, we must honour this practice of the community. If we 
do not honour the practices of the community, the community may 
withdraw its permission to let us continue to be the members of the 
community,” said I. 

“Tf there is no cake, there will be no party,” said Keshav. 

By this time, the guests had started coming. A lady came with her 
son and brought a gift too. She gave this gift to Keshav, but Keshav 
was in a different mood. He was sitting in his chair with a long face. 
The lady looked at him. 

“What's the matter Keshav? Why are you so angry?” asked she. 

“He wants us to buy a cake but since we are a strictly vegetarian 
family, we cannot buy it. Everybody knows that egg is one of the 
ingredients of the cake and so we cannot eat it,” said I, as Keshav was 
too angry to speak. 

“But uncle, there are two kinds of cakes; the cake containing 
egg as one of its ingredients and the milk cake. The milk cake too is 
available in the market and it contains no egg at all. So, we can buy it 
and the problem will be solved,” said she. 

“Ts that so?” said I. 

“Yes uncle, it is so. There are a large number of vegetarian families 
here and they buy milk cake for such occasions,” said she. 

“Tf it is so, take Keshav with you and bring milk cake from the 
market. You have solved our problem so easily,” said I. 

Keshav stood up and the lady took him to the market. And the 
party was held as scheduled. 


MY PRAYER TO MANSHA DEVI 


t was in the year 1959 that I decided that I would try to become 

a degree college teacher. And by the grace of God, in the year 
1964, I was able to get that post when I joined Bagla Degree College, 
Hathras, as a lecturer in English. But a man’s ambitions go on growing 
endlessly and one is seldom satisfied with what one has achieved. 
When I saw that some of my colleagues had been able to go abroad 
either to get higher education or to get higher jobs, I too developed a 
desire to go abroad. Even though I was working as a degree college 
teacher, I applied for fellowships. Nay, when I happened to make a 
trip to Hardwar, I went to the Mansha Devi temple and prayed to 
the deity there to bless me with an opportunity to go abroad. At that 
time, the word ‘abroad’ meant for me the USA, the UK or Australia. 
However, my efforts by that time had borne no fruit. I had been told 
that goddess Mansha Devi was kind enough to gratify every devotee’s 
desire. So when I had tied a red thread there, I began to feel that my 
desire was going to be accepted and that I would get an opportunity 
to go abroad. 

No doubt, I sent applications to a few universities but I had no 
concrete idea of what I intended to do abroad and how I would do 
that. In a way, I was groping in the dark. Perhaps, my efforts to achieve 
this end were just half- hearted. I mean to say, I was not doing much 
in the direction of doing research work. Perhaps, I did not even know 
how research work was done. 

Soon, I plunged myself into my teaching work and started to 
grapple with the problems the family was facing. I tried to move to 
a higher level in the academic field too. I succeeded in getting better 
posts and increasingly better salary with the result that one day I 
found myself working as Director of one of the two campuses of a 
University. I had succeeded in becoming not only a Professor and 
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Head of the Department, but also the Head of the institution. I was 
thankful to goddess Naina Devi for according me her blessings. The 
post of the Professor is the highest post in the teaching profession and 
I had been able to attain that! The head of the institution is the highest 
administrative post in the institution and God had blessed me with 
that post too! There are very few people in this country who are able 
to attain the heights which I had attained. I was also happy to find that 
I got an opportunity to work as Head of the Department for about 
eleven years and to work as the Head of the institution for about five 
years. My fate was regarded as enviable by many. No doubt, I was not 
always successful in solving the problems which I had to encounter, 
but I made my sincerest efforts to do that and many persons liked my 
style of functioning. And when I retired on the 30th of June 2001, I was 
not unhappy with my achievements. 

When I was back home, after my retirement, I was in a position 
to ponder over what I had accomplished as a teacher and where I had 
been unsuccessful. One day when I was reflecting over my past, my 
prayer to Mansha Devi at Haridwar came to my mind. As I have told 
you earlier, I had prayed to Mansha Devi to give me an opportunity 
to go abroad. Since I had retired at the age of sixty, there was no 
possibility, as I thought, for me to go abroad anymore. I felt that 
Mansha Devi had paid no attention to my prayers, as, if she had paid 
any attention to my prayer, she would have given me an opportunity 
to go abroad before I had retired. No doubt, I had been able to see 
some of the hills of Nepal from Pithoragarh but I had not made a trip 
even to Nepal. 

Within a month of this point of time, one day I received a phone 
call from my son Susheel. 

“Professor Dwivedi wants to talk to you,” said Susheel. 

Dr. Amar Nath Dwivedi was a friend of mine. After his 
retirement from Allahabad University, he had gone to Yemen where 
he was working as a Professor of English. Dr. Dwivedi and I had 
been conferred the degree of Ph. D. in the same convocation. Our 
dissertations had been typed by one and the same typist, viz. Shyam 
Lal Jain of Meerut. 

“How are you Sharma ji?” asked Dr. Dwivedi. 

“T am fine, Dwivedi ji. When did you come back from Yemen?” 
asked I. 

“Tt is during the summer break that I am here. In the month of 
September, I shall be going back to my university in Yemen. In our 
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university in Yemen we need a Professor of Linguistics, especially to 
teach Chomsky’s Transformational Grammar. Are you available to do 
that work at our University of Taiz?” asked Dwivedi ji. 

I thought over the proposal for a few seconds. 

“Yes, Dwivedi ji, I am available” said I. 

“In that case, send me a copy of your passport and the copies of 
your B.A., M.A., Ph.D. and D.Lit. degrees. 

“T will have to get my passport from the passport office. It will 
take me at least a week, perhaps,” said I. 

“No problem. But let me have your papers before the 14th of 
September as I have to report on duty at Taiz on the 15th of September,” 
said Professor Dwivedi. 

I sent my papers to Dr. Dwivedi and on the 29th of November 
2008, I was in Yemen to work there as a Professor of English. 

Thank you, mother Mansha Devi. 


A WRY SMILE 


t was on the 26th of November 2008, that a group of Pakistanis 
attacked India. When this group of aggressors reached Mumbai it 
succeeded in killing about 150 persons in the Taj Hotel there. 

It was on this day that I left for Yemen to join my duties as a 
Professor of English at Taiz University Taiz. I left my town of Hapur at 
about 10 a.m. and reached the Indira Gandhi International Airport of 
Delhi a little after 1 p.m. My flight was scheduled for 4 p.m. But it was 
delayed considerably. It was there at the airport that I learnt that some 
infiltrators had stormed into the Taj Hotel of Mumbai and were killing 
the inmates. The details of the encounter were being telecast every 
hour and this kept me on my nerves for several hours. I was giving the 
details of my journey to my brother Shri Dutta on the phone as he was 
curious to know how much journey I had covered. The flight I think 
was delayed in view of this Pakistani attack. It was at about 7 p.m. that 
our aeroplane left Delhi for Mumbai. I was not in a hurry as my flight 
for Yemen was scheduled at 5 a.m. on the 27th of November. In other 
words I had the whole night at my disposal. 

I reached the gate of the Chhatrapati Sivaji International Airport 
Mumbai at about 10 p.m. but I was told that one could be allowed 
to go inside at the most four hours before the departure time of the 
flight. So I was waiting outside for the clock to strike one. But within 
half an hour some policemen arrived there, and started asking the 
people at the gate either to go inside or to go back home. They were 
talking of the attack on the Taj Hotel and feared that the airport too 
might become a target of some members of the Pakistani aggressors. 
Thus even the airport was not a safe place at that time. 

“Thave to catch my flight at 5 a.m. and I am here because I was not 
allowed entry when I approached the gate a short while ago,” said I. 

“They will allow entry now. Go inside,” said one of the police 
constables. 
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When I went to the gate and showed my papers, I was readily 
allowed to go inside. This solved my problem as it enabled me to get 
a comfortable seat inside and relax for an hour or so. 

Those were the days when Sardar Man Mohan Singh was the 
Prime Minister of the country. Man Mohan Singh was regargded as an 
accidental prime minister because he had been chosen for the post by 
Mrs Sonia Gandhi who was the undisputed leader of the Congress party 
at that point of time but who had been being opposed for the Prime 
Minister’s chair because she was an Italian by birth. In other words, the 
real power was in the hands of Sonia Gandhi and she had chosen Man 
Mohan Singh to work on her behalf. Man Mohan Singh had worked 
earlier successively as the Professor of Economics, the Chaiman of the 
University Grants Commission, and the Finance Minister of India. He 
had not been elected for the Lok Sabha but had been made member of the 
Rajya Sabha as a representative of the state of Assam though he neither 
belonged to Assam nor resided there. A few months before this incident, 
he had suffered a heart stroke too and was still under treatment. 

I reached the airport of Sana’a at about 9 a.m. by my watch and 
6.30 a.m. by the local watch. A representative of Taiz University was 
waiting for me at the airport of Sana’a and as soon as I came out of the 
airport, two or three persons told me that a man from Taiz had been 
waiting for me. On seeing me they called the man and told him that I 
was the man for whom he had been waiting. 

The University people told me that I would be taken to Turba as 
I had been posted there. They offered me a residence at Taiz. Since 
the town Taiz was much bigger than Turba and the geography of the 
town appeared to be beyond my grasp, I thought it was better for me 
to reside at Turba itself. 

When I reached Turba, I found many people talking about the 26" 
November attack on India. 

“The action of the Pakistanis deserves severe condemnation,” said 
Asma, a local teacher in the Department of English. 

“Now India will retaliate in a day or two and will punish Pakistan 
for this act of aggression,” said Jitendra, an Indian teacher in the 
Department of English. 

“And India has every right to hit back. We know, India is a peace- 
loving country and does not attack any country at all,” said Asma. 

“India will definitely hit back. This is highly objectionable that 
Pakistan sends infiltrators into India and they kill innocent people 
there,” said Amarnath. 
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My view was a little different, though I did not articulate it. My 
view was that Manmohan Singh had neither an aptitude nor a will 
to fight. I know that he had been undergoing treatment for his heart 
ailment. It is not easy for an ailing man to resolve to fight. I also knew 
that even Sonia Gandhi was not in a position to resolve to hit back. 
She was not Indira Gandhi. In other words, I was of the opinion that 
the then Government of India could simply pocket the insult and do 
nothing beyond that. 

“Pakistan is a small fry. India can destroy Pakistan in just about a 
week,” said Jitendra again. 

“India will attack Pakistan definitely. It is a matter of days, if not 
of hours. Pakistan will come on its knees,” said Amarnath. 

Not only hours, but also days passed and nothing happened. The 
first week was over, the second week was over, and even the third week 
was over. But nothing happened. All the efforts were being made to 
persuade Pakistan to punish the Pakistani citizens who had attacked 
India. Pranab Mukherjee, a senior member of the central cabinet quoted 
a number of treaties to argue that it was Pakistan’s duty to punish the 
Pakistani nationals responsible for the attack on Mumbai. Pakistan 
repeatedly said that there existed no adequate proof to establish that 
the aggressors were Pakistanis. Some other proofs were provided but 
Pakistan deemed them inadequate. Time was passing like that and 
near normalcy was restored in the country. About one hundred and 
fifty persons had been killed by these aggressors from Pakistan but 
the Indian government did not hit back. I never expected the Indian 
government to hit back. By now, even Amarnath and Jitendra had lost 
hope and began to believe that the government headed by Manmohan 
Singh would not retaliate. But the worst happened when I heard Asma 
say, “India is really a peace-loving country.” Perhaps she had a wry 
smile on her lips when she said so. 


A MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 


pe had availed himself of his long study leave. He had 
completed the first draft of his Ph.D. thesis but the final draft was 
yet to be prepared. The classes had come to a stop and the examinations 
were going to start soon. It was the 1st of March when he resumed his 
duties as a lecturer in Commerce. 

“Sir, I need a few months more to complete my research work. So 
even though I have joined today, I cannot do invigilation work during 
the examinations. So please exempt me from the examination duties,” 
said Pramod to Principal Om. 

“You have already availed yourself of the study leave lasting three 
years. Now the examinations are going to begin, so I expect you to 
do the invigilation work. After all, the examination work is not to be 
taken lightly. I have decided not to exempt any teacher of the college 
from the examination duties,” said Principal Om. 

“The invigilation work is a paid work and the invigilators are paid 
for their duties. So some teachers may be interested in doing more 
invigilation duties. They may be given extra duties. I do not think I 
cannot be spared from the invigilation work,” said Pramod. 

“The examination work should not be taken lightly. If we have 
taught our students sincerely, it is also our duty to conduct the 
examinations properly so that they are fair and the students get the 
grades they deserve. So, it will not be possible for me to exempt 
anybody from the invigilation work,” reiterated Principal Om. 

Pramod went back home and tried to find out how he could get 
exemption from the examination work. The remuneration given for 
the invigilation work was 10 rupees per duty. It took one about four 
hours to do the invigilation work. The rickshaw charges from the 
town to the college were 5 rupees from one side. So if a teacher hired a 
rickshaw, he had to pay 10 rupees to the rickshaw puller. It means the 
money that he earned by doing an invigilation duty for three hours 
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was spent on the conveyance. That must have been one of the reasons 
why most teachers tried to avoid doing invigilation work. 

Pramod thought over the problem and found a solution. The next 
day, the principal received Pramod’s application for one month’s leave 
along with a medical certificate stating that Pramod was suffering from 
jaundice and had been prescribed one month’s bed-rest by his doctor. 
Principal Om read the application and also the medical certificate. The 
medical certificate had been issued by an allopathic doctor named 
Surendra. In India, a certificate issued by an allopath is regarded 
as the final truth and cannot be challenged in a court -- even in the 
Supreme Court. The medical certificates issued by Ayurvedic doctors 
and Homeopathic doctors may be disregarded but a certificate issued 
by an allopathic doctor has to be accepted. This practice was perhaps 
started by the British rulers of India because they trusted allopaths, 
and not Ayurvedic doctors. Nay, they regarded only allopathy as the 
genuine medical science. 

When Principal Om received Pramod’s application, he felt that he 
had been outwitted by Pramod. He wanted Pramod to do invigilation 
duties but now he felt he had been rendered helpless by Pramod. He 
asked himself as to what he could do in such a situation. He thought 
and thought but was not able to find any solution of the problem. 
However, he decided not to let Pramod go scot-free. He started telling 
some members of the teaching staff that Pramod was seriously ill as 
he was suffering from jaundice. 

“Mr. Ahmad, what should we do? Pramod is suffering from 
jaundice. And jaundice is a serious disease,” said Principal Om. 

“Yes, jaundice is a serious disease. Sometimes, jaundice is a 
symptom of cancer too. It is also a symptom of sceptisemia. And the 
destination of both cancer and sceptesemia is death,” said Ahmad. 

“That is the reason why I am feeling terribly disturbed,” said 
Principal Om. 

“What cannot be cured must be endured,” said Ahmad. 

“But we cannot leave a colleague of ours to die unhelped,” said 
Principal Om. 

“You are right sir,” said Ahmad. 

“Let us at least visit him at his residence and find out what we can 
do for him,” said Principal Om. 

“Yes, that is the minimum we can do for him,” said Ahmad. 

“Tam going to his residence to pay him a visit today itself. Will 
you accompany me?” said Principal Om. 
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“Yes, yes. Why not?” said Ahmad. 

When Principal Om and Ahmad reached Pramod’s residence, 
Pramod was playing carom. His latest move had been successful as a 
result of which he was clapping and laughing. As Principal Om and 
Ahmad entered his room, Pramod was stunned. Principal Om did not 
speak a word but Ahmad chose not to remain silent. 

“How are you Mr. Pramod?” asked Ahmad. 

“Tam fine,” said Pramod. 

“I had been told that you were suffering from jaundice,” said 
Ahmad. 

Pramod was looking at his toes trying to dig the floor. He was 
unable to utter a word. He was speechless. Principal Om too did not 
utter a word but he was trying to dig into the eyes of Pramod. 
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WITH THE BLESSINGS OF BANKEY BIHARI 


| reg Ska was the place that I liked then more than any other 
town. There were many reasons behind my liking the place. I had 
been a student of B.A. there. That was the headquarters of my home 
district. D.A.V. College Bulandshahar was a Post Graduate college 
where I could get an opportunity to teach post graduate classes. And 
lastly, the town was only sixteen miles from Jahangirabad, my home 
town. So I wanted to get the post of lecturer in English at D.A.V. 
College, Bulandshahar. The interview for the post was to be held on 
the 15th of July, 1965. I had been appointed lecturer in English at the 
Institute of Oriental Studies, Vrindaban. Vrindaban is one of the holy 
cities of India as it is believed Lord Krishna spent his childhood days 
at this place. The Rector of the Institute Swami Bhakti Hridaya Bon 
Maharaj, the founder of the Institute had given me appointment at the 
Institute. But it was a degree college, not a post graduate one. I was 
teaching only the B.A. classes there. 

On the 15th of July, 1965, I left for Bulandshahar early in the 
morning as I wanted to catch the 7 a.m. bus from the Vrindaban bus 
stand. The 7 a.m. bus was scheduled to reach Bulandshahar at about 
noon and the interview was to be held at 1 p.m. I reached the bus 
stand on time but the bus had not reached there at 7 a.m. I waited for 
the bus. There were buses for Mathura, there were buses for Aligarh 
but I did not board any of them. I wanted to catch a direct bus to 
Bulandshahar. Actually this bus used to ply between Vrindaban and 
Haridwar. So it was quite fast. I did not want to change a bus on the 
way. It was 8 O'clock but even then the bus was not there. Soon it was 
9 O'clock. Even then the bus was not there. But I continued waiting 
for it. When it was 10 O’ clock, even then the bus did not reach the 
stand. So, I had to board a bus going to Aligarh via Iglas and I reached 
Aligarh at 1 p.m. Obviously, I was not going to reach D.A.V. College 
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at the time of the interview but I decided not to go back but to catch a 
bus from Aligarh to Bulandshahar. The bus stand was quite crowded. 
The queue was very long and I think it took me about an hour to get 
the ticket. I was impatient but helpless. I knew I was very late yet I was 
trying to reach Bulandshahar as soon as I could. 

I reached the premises of D.A.V. College at 4 p.m. As I was 
entering the gate, the members of the selection committee were coming 
out of it. Even then, I said nothing to them as I thought I would be 
termed a fool if I told them my story there. They left the college and 
I went inside. I was feeling thirsty. I went to the hand pipe there and 
quenched my thirst. Then I too came out of the college as if I had done 
what I had aimed at. I came back to the bus stand and boarded the bus 
to Vrindaban. 

A minute or two after I had boarded the bus, the Chairman of 
the Selection Committee too boarded it and took a seat on the bench 
just ahead of mine. Here I resolved to find from him as to what had 
happened in the meeting of the Selection Committee. 

“Sir, who was appointed lecturer in English today?” said I. 

“Nobody. There was only one candidate and his voice was so 
low that it would not reach the last bench of the class. So we did not 
appoint anybody at all. But why are you curious to know about this 
appointment? Do you know me?” said Mahendra Pratap Singh. 

“Sir, I heard your lecture in the Arya Samaj premises of 
Bulandshahar last year. That is why I know you. I am working as a 
Lecturer at the Institute of Oriental Philosophy Vrindaban. Last year, 
I worked as a lecturer in English at P.C. Bagla College Hathras. I came 
to attend this interview but I was late and reached the college when 
all of you were leaving the college and had reached the gate,” said I. 

When this conversation was going on, there was a lot of noise in 
the bus and so I was speaking quite loudly. 

“Why didn’t you speak to us at the gate of the college? All the 
members of the Selection Committee were there and we could have 
discussed the matter there itself or would have gone back to the office 
to meet again?” 

“Since I was three hours late and the meeting of the Selection 
Committee had ended, I thought there was no point in preventing you 
from going home. I was feeling guilty for not having reached there 
before the end of the meeting,” said I. 

“Tf you had told us all this even at the gate, you could have been 
appointed,” said the Chairman of the Selection Committee. 
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“Tam so sorry,” said I. 

“We have decided to readvertise the post and the date of the next 
interview is 28th of July. Come to attend that interview. This time you 
must reach Bulandshahar on the 27th of July as the interview will be 
held at 10 a.m. in the Principal’s office,” said Mahendra Pratap. 

I was back at Vrindaban in the morning of the 16th of July, 1965 
and resumed my duties that very day. I did not tell anybody at all that 
Thad gone to attend an interview and that nothing had come out of it. 
If I had told somebody its details, he would have laughed at me and 
would have derived tragic pleasure out of it. 

I had left my family at Jahangirabad and was living alone at 
Vrindaban. By that time, I had not learnt cooking. So I used to dine in 
the market. I went to my hotel twice every day. The hotel was about 
four furlongs away from the house which I had hired. It was a decent 
house in which there lived two more persons, a Punjabi-speaking male 
sadhu and a Bangla-speaking female sadhu. Neither of these two knew 
Hindi much. The lady did not know Hindi at all. The male sadhu was 
able to understand what I said to him but spoke only Punjabi of which 
Thad little knowledge at that time. So I was almost alone in that house 
with the result that I was able to devote most of time to my studies. It 
was there that I read all the thirty-seven plays of Shakespeare. 

Vrindaban in those days was not a crowded town but people 
singing hymns in praise of Lord Krishna were heard almost anytime. 
Many of them came from Bengal. Whenever I turned my ears to the 
streets, I heard people chanting Hare Rama Hare Rama, Rama Rama Hare 
Hare, Hare Krishna Hare Krishna, Krishna Krishna Hare Hare. In those 
days, this was new to me and I was not familiar with this. So I was 
not happy to hear such chantings. I used to say to myself, “I have 
reached heaven during my lifetime itself.” I developed friendship 
with two persons, one of whom belonged to Eastern U.P. and the 
other belonged to West Bengal. Both of them were men of Philosophy. 
It was there that I heard Bangla from the native speakers of Bengal. I 
noted that in Bangla, ‘mana’ becomes ‘mona’ and ‘ban’ becomes ‘bon’. 
These two friends of mine knew a lot about the temples of Vrindaban 
and they took delight in giving the whole of that information to me 
too. It was in their company that I saw the Bankey Bihari Mandir, the 
Maan Singh ka Mandir, the ISKCON mandir and the Rangji Mandir. They 
told me many strange stories about these temples. In one of these 
temples, there were thousands of images of Radha Krishna carved on 
the pillars. But the face in each of them had been broken. They told me 
these images had been broken by the Muslim invaders. 
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The Bankey Bihari Temple was on my way to the hotel where I 
dined. So I went to this temple usually twice a day and whenever I 
went there, I prayed to the diety Lord Krishna that I be appointed 
Lecturer in English at D. A. V College, Bulandshahar. The temple in 
those days was visited by small crowds every day. Since it was the 
month of Shravan, the city was drawing more and more people every 
day. On the day of Rakshabandhana, it was very difficult even to enter 
the temple. 

My friend showed to me a Sadhu outside the temple. He was 
wearing only a loin cloth. He was a lean and thin man with long hair 
and beard. He collected dust from the steps to the temple and rubbed 
it on his body as well as his forehead and went away without going 
inside the temple. My friends told me that he did not go inside any 
temple at all but collected dust from the steps to the temple he visited 
and put it on his forehead. I asked them why it was so. 

“This man was formerly a judge. But something happened in his 
life that made him resign his job and then he came to Vrindaban. He 
believes that he should regard himself a devotee of the devotees of 
Lord Krishna. That is why, he collects the dust left by the devotees 
of Lord Krishna on the steps to the temple and rubs it on his body. 
Even though I went to so many temples, the only thing I cared for was 
my career and I was keen on becoming a lecturer in a Post Graduate 
college teaching M.A. classes. 

I reached Bulandshahar in the evening of 27th of July, 1965. When 
I reached the college, I met Dr. Hari Singh. 

“Why didn’t you come last time? There were very good chances 
of your getting selected that time because only one other person had 
turned up,” said Dr. Hari Singh. 

“How many persons have turned up this time?” asked I. 

“Many candidates have turned up this time and the competition 
is quite tough,” said Dr. Hari Singh. 

However, I reached the waiting room where I met the other 
candidates. I attended the interview and got selected. I thanked 
Bankey Bihari ji and joined D.A.V. College Bulandshahar on the 5th 
of August, 1965. 
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MY DEPARTURE FROM VRINDABAN 


hen I submitted my resignation as lecturer in English, Institute 

of Oriental Philosophy, Vrindaban, Swami B.H. Bon, the rector 
of the college felt upset. He was popularly known as Ban Maharaj. He 
was a native of Bengal but he had spent dozens of years in Europe. 
He was a man of Philosophy and he had been trying to spread Indian 
philosophies in Europe too. The educational institution that he started 
at Vrindaban was first known as Vaisnav Theological University. He 
had raised money for this university from the Indian princely rulers of 
the pre-independence days. Originally, he wanted this university to be 
a centre of research on Indian Vaishnav philosophies. Even the roads 
in this University had been named after philosophies. For example, 
one of the roads of the University was Advaita Marg. Another road 
was called Dvaita Marg, the third road was called Vishishtadvaita 
Marg and the fourth was called Dvaitadvaita Marg. Even the gate 
of the Institute bore the name Vaishnav Theological University. And 
the first batch of students admitted to the Ph.D. course came from 
Switzerland. And the chief guest on the first convocation was Dr. 
Sarvpalli Radhakrishnan who was the Vice President of India in those 
days. 

“When I was in Europe, a number of people approached me and 
told me that they were interested in the study of Indian philosophies. 
But they did not find any university having proper facilities for that in 
India. It was for this reason that I resolved to start in India, a university 
where all the necessary facilities for research on Indian philosophy 
might be made available to researchers,” said Swami Bon Maharaj ji. 

Swami ji was able to speak English, Bangla and Hindi fluently. 
Whether he knew any other Eropean language or Indian language, I 
do not know. 

“I chose Vrindaban to be the seat of this University because this 
town has a history and Lord Krishna spent his adolescence here. I had 
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some other places also in mind, but Vrindaban, I thought, was better 
than any other city in India,” said Swami ji. 

When I entered his chamber, both he and Dr. Maheshwari, the 
principal of the Institute were waiting for me. Both of them appeared 
to have been ina fix. I knew I had taken a step that had disturbed them 
violently. 

“Why do you want to leave Vrindaban for Bulandshahar? 
Vrindaban dates back to the days of Lord Krishna and is one of the 
holiest towns of India,” said Dr. Maheshwari. 

“Sir, there are three main reasons: first, D.A.V. College 
Bulandshahar is a post-graduate college where I shall get an 
opportunity to teach M.A. classes; secondly, Bulanshahar is only 
sixteen miles from Jahangirabad, which is my hometown, thirdly, 
D.A.V. College, Bulandshahar, is my alma mater as I was a student of 
this college for two years,” said I. 

“Any other reason?” said Dr. Maheshwari. 

“Since I shall be teaching M.A. classes, I shall be getting Rupees 
twenty-five per month more than what I get here. Thus there will be a 
rise in my salary too,” said I. 

“One who is interested in material gains more than the spiritual 
gains will definitely prefer a better paid job. But one who is interested 
in one’s spiritual uplift will definitely prefer Vrindaban to even Delhi, 
Bombay and Calcultta. But I think the spiritual side of life is more 
important than the material one. And so far as my observation is 
concerned, you are a man of spiritual bent of mind. It is in the light of 
all this that I feel you should stay here and should prefer Vrindaban to 
Bulandshahar. We have a large number of books on Shelley and Keats 
and you will have a very good opportunity to do research on either of 
them to earn the Ph.D. degree,” said Swami ji. 

“Are you interested in doing research?” said Principal Maheshwari. 

“Yes, but even for that, Bulandshahar will be a better place for 
me as I can get the guidance of Mr. U.N. Mathur of Meerut College 
easily,” said I. 

“U.N. Mathur is a very senior man, but he himself is not a Ph.D. 
So I would suggest to you that you should seek the guidance of a 
professor who himself has done research,” said Dr. Maheshwari. 

“There are some other research guides at Meerut. It will be easier 
to approach them from Bulandshahar than from Vrindaban,” said I. 

“Do you feel any inconvenience here at Vrindaban?” said Dr. 
Maheshwari. 
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“No, I have no inconvenience here at all. I like the place very 
much. I like the college very much. Here Ihave good relations with my 
colleagues. Even the students are very disciplined and co-operative,” 
said I. 

“Do you feel inconvenience in coming to the college in both the 
morning shift and the afternoon shift?” said Dr. Maheshwari. 

“No, sir, that is not a problem. I want to go to Bulandshahar chiefly 
because there I shall be teaching M.A. classes too. No doubt, I shall 
have to study hard for that but I want to do that with all my heart. 
That will give me an opportunity of self-cultivation and improving 
myself fast,” said I. 

Thus I refused to be persuaded to withdraw my resignation. I do 
not know whether I had taken the right decision or not. 

The next day, when I was putting my luggage into the rickshaw, 
Swamiji’s son came to me. Do not feel alarmed: Swami ji had adopted 
an orphan boy and treated him as his own son. It was this boy who 
came to me. 

“Sharma ji, I would like to request you to change your decision. 
Swami ji was not able to sleep this night. He went on going up and 
down his room throughout the night. We shall make your stay here 
very comfortable,” said he. 

“My stay here has been very comfortable. I have no complaint 
against anybody at all. Rather, I am grateful to everybody here,” said 
1. 

“Many professors of our university left us after very short stays. 
This is happening in your case too. This fact has caused a damage to 
our reputation. This is the reason why Swami ji is feeling upset. So if 
you can re-consider, please do it,” said he. 

But these arguments had no force in my eyes. I believed that 
D.A.V. College Bulandshahar was the best institution for me and that 
was my destination. 


